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The Forehand Apiary at Ft. Deposit, Alabama, is Located in a China-Berry Grove 
Which is Very Attractive 
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**When we receive your Honey 


Return mail brings your Money ”’ 


The Fred W, Muth Co. 
SEER eR ee ee 


GET SERVICE LIKE THIS MAN 


one LAKE CITY, MICH, MAY sth, 1917. 
: FRIEND MUTH:—Your letter with check for $146.20 for wax has been received, Thanks. [do believe you beat them all when 
it comes to quick returns for goods shipped you. I[ may have some more wax to sell after we get our cappings melted 


Yours truly, [SIGNED] ELMER HUTCHINSON. 


We Want Immediately! Extracted Honey 


We buy all grades of Extracted Honey. Largeor small lots. Send sample and price. If priceis right, we will buy. Partie 
who have Fancy and Number One Comb Honey write us at once. We will buy from 40 to So carloads this season. 


BEESWAX OLD COMBS 

















Send us your Beeswax. We pay highest market prices, and 1s ie ame avere money nope the wax rendered from by 
’ > he : ie old com We wili render it, charging only 5 cents per pound for 
ment is received. : : 
send you our check the same day ship t is received rendering, and pay you best market prices for the wax rendered. 


Shipping Cases for Comb Honey 





We are prepared to ship you the same day order is received any number of shipping cases. 


Several carloads are here now 
ready for buyers. Send your order in now before our supply is exhausted. We sell Lewis Beeware. 
| Ee EST 








REMEMBER We remit the same day your shipment arrives. Read the letter above and be convinced that this is the 
house to send your shipmentsto. Try us. 


‘* The house the bees built 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


QUEENS HONEY JARS 


We carry several styles of honey jars, the 


most popular being the 1-lb. screw cap at $6.50 
¢. Our September SPECIAL PRICE on un- a ay If you need shipping pets 


, we have 


them. Catalog of supplies mailed upon applica- 
tested leather-colored and Golden Queens--- | ic». ' ite 
a bargain never offered to the American bee- _We have a fair stock of light amber and am- 
; ber honey. rite tor prices. 
keeper before--- 


: I. J. STRINGHAM 
Price on l1to 10 Queens, 60 cts. each 105 Park Place, New York 
1lto 25 Queens, 55 cts. each aii 
‘* 26 to 100 Queens, 50 cts. each ee es eee ee eS 
** 100 to 1000 Queens, 48 cts. each 


' 
@ Safe delivery. If not satisfied, return Queens and get your WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


money back. The Root Company, The American Bee Journal, Rg regen the finest line we a Supplies. 
P ° 68 t , i 
Dadant & Sons, any mercantile agency, and others will tell you vn rete ee ee eee 
who w ; a 
_— The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 


The P enn Company 1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 
PENN, MISSISSIPPI 




















BEE-SUPPLIES 
A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS YOUR PERPLEXING QUESTION 


‘First Lessons in Beekeeping,’’ written by will undoubtedly be answered in the new bee Let Us Figure With You 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- book, “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.” For ee : 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. beginner and veteran alike. Not intended to We know basi can satisfy you on price and 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or replace other bee books, but to supplement quality. Write for catalog, 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one | them. Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with the 


year for $1.75. American Bee Journal one year, both $1.75. Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
American Bee Journal, Kamilton, Ill. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Poultry Supplies 


Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
automatic grain feeders, fountains, 
feed troughs,dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon,‘ Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, - Aurora, Illinois 





PATENTED 


WRIGHT'S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
in one day. bh ry wires, no kinks, nosore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U.S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 








Our Fighting Men Need Smokes! 


25 Sends a big pack- 1 Keeps a Soldier 
Cage of tobacco happy for a month 
Help us to send little packages of happiness to 
our “Sammies” in the trenches and our “Jack- 
ies” with the fleet. They are risking their lives 
for our sakes. Do what you can to make them 
comfortable—they crave and need tobacco. Ev- 
ery cent contributed goes for tobacco. 


“Our Boys in France Tobacco 


25 West 44th St. Fund’’ Endorsed by War 
New York and Navy Depts. 





Productive 
Beekeeping 


By FRANK C, PELLETT 


LIPPINCOTTS}/ 
J] FARM MANUALS|L 


ee Sy 
iin Ps b+ 














Frontispiece in color; 134 illustrations ; 
316 pages; handsome and durable cloth 
binding. 


A Practical Book for 
The Practical Bee Man 


Price, Postpaid, $1.75 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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WOODMAN’S 
New Protection Hive 


PAT. ALLOWED AUG.9, |7 


The Hive with an Inner Overcoat 
Wintered 100% perfect in 1916-17. 


WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 


The same dimensions as formerly. ‘The construction now is such that a bot- 

tomless corrugated paper box can be telescoped down over the brood-nest, in 

between the outer and inner hive-walls, as a matter of insulation or protection 

when preparing them for winter. The work of preparing the bees for winter 

with this system is a joy. In spring the boxes are removed and stored away 

in the k. d. flat. A new circular with large illustrations will describe all. 
Send today for one. 


A. G. WOODMAN COQ., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Tin Honey Packages 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE if you do not ask for our Low Prices on 
Friction Top Pails and Cans. We are Saving money for car load buyers 
and others of smaller lots. Why not you? 

Our three-year contract is enabling us to make prices considerably under 
general market quotations. Let us hear from you, specifying your wants. 


Friction Top Tins 


2-lb.Cans 2%-lb.Cans 3-lb.Cans 5-lb. Pails 
24 24 eee 12 
50 
100 
203 


10-lb. Pails 
Cases holding 6 
Crates holding 
Crates holding 100 
Crates holding 603 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


50 
100 
113 


— 100 
450 —_ 
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THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” | 
Bee Supplies Possible 


The “falcon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation | 

every article, and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money | 

| back” guarantee. For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. If anything is | 
| wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we’ll appreciate it if you write us, and we’ll make it absolutely right | 


| at our expense. Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are our best advertisement. “Once a cus- 
tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name “falcon” 








The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get hives, 
sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 
send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 

Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere “Simplified Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the good bee-hives come from 




















NOTICE 











‘ 

. HONEY WANTED HONEY 
q Do not forget when your crop of honey is ready for sale to send us a sample, 
Y state your lowest price, and also how it is put up. We are in the market for unlimited 
4 quantities, and will pay cash onarrival. Let us hear from you before selling your crop. 
¢ Cc. H. W. Weber & Company 

4 s - ” 7 

4 2146 Central Ave., . Cincinnati, Ohio 
4 e 
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Don’t Stop Advertising 
because honey is high. Make it more in de- 
mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 

>” tle stickers on your letters, papers, etc., will 
help. Printed as below in bright red. 


45 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing FAT HONE Ya 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only 





NATURE'S OWN SWEET —-A/DS DIGESTION 





Price of 1,000 gummed, 35c. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 








_Nov. I Ito Mayr I May! to Juner June ito July 1 July I to Nov.1 








I 6 — | x 6 12 I 6 12 I 6 12 


Untested......... $1.50 $ 7.50 $1350 | $1.25 $ 6,50 $11.50 | $1.00 $5.00 9.00/$.75 $4.00 §$ .75 POULTRY, FRUIT, BEE 1 50 
Select Untested.. 2.00 850 15.00 | 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12.00| 1.00 5.00 9.00 PAPER COMBINATION 


Tested........c00- 2.50 13.50 2§.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00| 1.50 8.00 15.00 


Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 
S lect Tested.... 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00| 2.00 10.00 18.00 | the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- 
ea race eee ee tion of three papers which gives excellent 





Nuclei (no queen) 1 fr., $1.50; 2 ate. : 15; 3 fr., a 153 4 ra $3. 50; pure 3- mer ‘eaten. ee escola - 
Select queen wanted, add price. American Poultry Advocate............. ‘50 

; AMEOTICAN BOC JOUFAAL......00..ceccscoscces $1.00 
Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year Our price for all three for one year is only 
$1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers, 

Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 atti 


choice of the following one year: 

* Reliable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 | american Poultry World. Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


Read a few reports of big yields from single colonies of this gentle strain of Goldens: H. E. Bartz, Keytesville, 
Mo., 264 pounds of extracted honey; J. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn., 250 pounds of extracted honey; L. C. McCarty, 
Nampa, Idaho, 250 pounds of comb honey; Fred Dury, Unionville, Mo., 374 pounds of comb and extracted honey. 

I guarantee safe arrival (U. S. and Canada), purity of mating and satisfaction. Write for circular. 


—Prices of Queens— 








Nov. 1 to May 1 May 1 to June 1 June lto July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 
1 6 12 1 6 12 1 6 12 1 6 12 
Untested - - - $1.50 $ 7.50 $13.50 | $1.25 $ 6.50 $11.50 | $1.00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 | $ .75 $ 4.00 $ 7.50 
Select untested - - - | 2.00 8.50 15.00 | 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12.00 1.00 5.00 9.00 
Tested - : - - 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50) 1.75 9.00 17.00 | 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Select tested - - - - 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.C0 | 2.00 10.00 18.00 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00. The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 


BEN G. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee 











A Neat : | 
Appearance a 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 





Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 


makes many sales. A large amount of first sales today are made on Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
i . , , the work in half the time. Has been tried and is 
the appearance of the object desired. The public wants something guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
nae ready in one handling. Price $6.50. p 
attractive. In attaining this appearance for your product, the con- oh Sm es for operating are furnished 
y eacn device. 
tainer you use and its labels are of prime importance. Our booklet of Manufactured by C. O. BRUNO 


1413 South West Street, Rockford, Dlinois 


HONEY LABELS A SOLDIER BOY SINGS 


“Il want tobacco just as much as band- 
ages and socks, 
So drop yours contributions in my old to- 
































bacco 
; ae ; . ’ Send 25 cents and we will forward a “‘com- 
contains many distinctive designs. Appropriate ones used on your fort package’’ of tobacco to some soldier or 
3 sailor at the front—enough to keep him in tobac- 
product should bring you more sales than cheaper and unattractive co for a week. Or send $1—it keeps a fighting 
man happy for a month. Tobacco is the only 
ones. Your second and repeat sales, of course, will be based on the thing that cheers the soldier boy through the 
dreary hours in the trenches. He'll probably 
quality of your product. send you a post card in ackowledgment—a war 


souvenir you will treasure. Send your “Smokes”’ 
at once—he needs them badly. Every cent 





























P . : ibuted f b i 
Write today for our book of honey labels specially designed to i a ne CEDaNe TS Sun eee ee 
fit the uses of the beekeeper who intends to increase his local sales “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund’ ** ‘§,44** 
wer , NEW YORK CITY 
of honey, both in tin and in glass. Endorsed by War and Navy Departments 
IT IS FREE. 


TEXAS QUEENS 


Golden and 3-Banded 
Italians and Carniolans, 
fine workers. Queens, 75 
cts. each ; $8.00 per doz. 
Bees in pound packages, 
a. 2-Ib. a $2.25. 

«" 50 A MONTH BUYS A C S ° h Pano evened 

VISIBLE WRITING e mit GRANT ANDERSON 
Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard univer- Rio Hondo, Texas 
sal arrangement — has Backspacer — Tabulator — two-color ribbon — Ball- 
Bearing construction — every operating convenience. Five days’ free 
trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. Se Beekeeper’s Guide. by A 
<= H. A. SMITH, 851-231 No. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. & This book on bees is also known as 


the “‘ Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive and interesting, as well as 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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practically scientific. It has 544 pages 

and 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 

fs} — postpaid, $1. gos = a year s 

: f} subscription to the merican Bee 
Postpaid 


Journal, both for $1.80. 








Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers "si 

















LEWIS BEEWARE 


Is at your very door 


Send to Your Nearest Lewis Distributer for 
LEWIS HIVES 


d 


LEWIS SECTIONS 


Hold to the “‘Beeware’”’ Trade Mark 





It is Your Safest Guide Post 





BEWARE: 


WHERE YOU BUY YOUR 


BEEWARE 


= u 
iS. 
MAKES THE FINEST. 





LEWIS DISTRIBUTERS: 


California — _ Bishop, W. A. Trickey, 
Colorado — Denver, Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n., 

- — Delta, Delta County Fruit Growers’ Ass’n.., 

o — Grand Junction, Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Ass’n., 

as - Rifle, C. B. Coffin, 
Idaho — Caldwell, Idaho-Oregon Honey Producers’ Ass’n., 
Illinois — Hamilton, Dadant & Sons, 
lowa — Davenport, Louis Hanssen’s Sons, 

a — Sioux City, Western Honey Producers’ Ass’n., 
ie — Emmetsburg, UH. J. Pfiffner, 

Michigan — Grand Rapids, A. G. Woodman Co., 
Montana — Fromberg, B. F, Smith, Jr., 
New York — Newark, Deroy Taylor Co., 
Ohio — Cincinnati, Fred W. Muth Co., 
Oregon — Portland, Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Porto Rico — Ponce, Prats & Vicens, 
Tennessee — Memphis, Otto Schwill & Co., 
Texas — San Antonio, Texas Honey Producers, 
Washington — Seattle, Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Wyoming — Wheatland, Fred M. Harter, 


G.B.LEWIS C0., Manufacturers, Watertown, Wis. 
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THE SWEET CLOVER BELT OF THE SOUTH 


Beekeeping in Alabama and Mississippi as Seen by Our Staff Correspondent 


HE sweet clover belt extends al- 


most across the State of Ala- 

bama, east and west, but does 
not quite reach the Georgia line. Mr. 
J. E. Marchant is located at Colum- 
Ga., across the Chattahoochee 
river from Alabama, but gets no 
honey from sweet clover. Union 
Springs, about fifty miles west, is on 
the edge of the sweet clover section. 

In the last issue I told something 
of the lack of summer pollen on the 
Appalachicola river in Florida. The 
Chattahoochee river flows into this 
stream, or rather changes its name at 
the juncture with the Flint river, at 
the southwestern corner of the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. Marchant finds it easy and 
profitable to move about two hun- 
dred colonies by boat, to the tupelo 
region of Florida. At a cost of 
twenty cents per colony each way he 
is able to have the bees delivered and, 
in a favorable season, harvest a 
profitable crop and return the last of 
May, in time for the regular flows of 
his Georgia location. At Columbus 
his first honey comes from sweet 
gum. He also has tulip poplar, black 
gum and gallberry. In the fall he 
gets some honey from bitterweed 
and aster. 

From near Union Springs the sweet 
clover belt extends west into the 
State of Mississippi and northward 
almost to the Tennessee line. Al- 
though most of the localities men- 
tioned in this article are already well 
stocked with bees, there are many 
unoccupied ranges in this section of 
Alabama. At Fitzpatrick, Mr. 
Achord has nine hundred colonies in 
eleven yards. While he is in a posi- 
tion to harvest good crops of honey 
he prefers to convert most of it into 
bees and queens for the northern 
trade. He reports sweet clover as 
yielding generally from about June 5 


bus, 


on His Recent Trip 


to August 20. He also gets some 
white clover, but there are few re- 
ports of this bloom amounting to 
much so far south. Through this 
section rattan is frequently referred 
to as a source of nectar. Tulip pop- 
lar, black gum, hawthorne, field peas, 
privet and dwarf linden about com- 


plete the list of important honey 
plants. There is little aster in this 
section, as far as could be ascer- 
tained. 


Through the sweet clover belt 1 
found the average number of colo- 
nies in a single apiary much larger 
than in other parts of the south. 
They have generally the same honey 
sources, aside from the sweet clover, 
while this plant adds a tremendous 
advantage. M. C. Berry, of Hayne- 
ville, has 170 colonies in his largest 




















N. AND A. I. FOREHAND, 
W. J. FOREHAND. 


SONS OF 


yard. He runs several yards for 
honey in addition to his queen and 
package business. In another of 
these honey yards he has 140 colo- 
nies. 

The section about Montgomery is 
the finest appearing country that I 
saw in Alabama, as there are many 
nicely improved farms and dairies 
there. There are few sections where 
white people live in the country to 
any extent. In most of the south- 
eastern States the white people live 
ir. the towns, while the colored popu- 
lation tills the soil. 

Mr. Berry gets a good start from 
redbud in early spring. This honey 
is consumed for brood rearing. He 
also gets a little white clover, some 
poplar, locust, black gum, etc. There 
is little surplus from cotton in this 
section. Sweet clover is the princi- 
pal source of surplus. 

As one goes further west and north 
he finds a constantly increasing 
number of colonies in a single yard. 
Near the west line of the State as 
many as 200 to 500 colonies are kept 
in single apiaries, with apparently 
dependable flows. In addition to 
sources already mentioned one hears 
of lespedeza, black medic, Cherokee 


rose, China-berry, rattle-weed, etc. 
At Ft. Deposit, which is some dis- 
tance south of Montgomery, the 


Forehand apiaries are located in a 
China-berry grove, which is very at- 
tractive. 

It seems unwise to mention the 
specific locations where I found the 
best reports, since so many bee- 
keepers are inclined to rush into a 
good location which is already occu- 
pied, rather than look up an unoccu- 
pied one for themselves. This re- 
sults in injury to the man already lo- 
cated, and frequently in disappoint- 
ment to the newcomer. I found re- 
ports of many very good locations 
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along the line between Mississippi 
and Alabama for a hundred miles 
north of Meriden. The possibilities 
otf a location vary materially, depend- 
ing upon the quantity of sweet clover. 
There are large areas where sweet 
clover has become established over 
thousands of acres of unused land. 
This, of course, makes an ideal con- 
dition for the beekeeper. 


I found one apparently well au- 
thenticated record of an average of 
one hundred pounds per colony for 
ten years, with as high as seven hun- 
dred colonies in one apiary. I hesi- 
tated to record it here, but my infor- 
mation came from a well-known man 
of wide experience in honey produc- 
tion. I found no other location sup- 
porting so many colonies and giving 
such a yield. Not far away, good bee- 
keepers are keeping from 160 to 200 
colonies in one yard. The man who 
is interested should depend upon his 
own examination to pick out a spe- 
cific location. 

At Corinth, Miss., I visited Mr. J. 
L. Leath, a well-known queen 





breeder whose name is familiar to 
many of our readers. Corinth seems 
to be out of the best sweet clover 
territory, although both white and 
sweet clover yield honey abundantly. 
Being in the extreme northern part 
of the State, many plants common to 
the northern States are found. Mr. 
Leath reports that his early honey 
comes from the willow, elm, maple 
and fruit bloom, sources which are 
familiar to northern beekeepers. He 
also gets some dark honey from per- 
simmon. White and sweet clover 
furnish his principal crop, with bit- 
terweed, asters and goldenrods in the 
fall. Cotton does not help appre- 
ciably in his section. 

From Corinth I went to Memphis, 
Tenn., which seems to be out of the 
sweet clover district. Mr. W. E. 
Drane, who has bees on both sides 
of the river, in Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas, advised me that his honey comes 
from white clover, holly, tupelo, 
black gum, redbud, locust, tulip pop- 
lar, blackberry, asters and _ hearts- 
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ease. He reports no goldenrod and 
little honey from cotton. 


Finding a Location in the South. 


The northern beekeeper who 
dreams of finding an ideal location 
in the south should spend some time 
there before tearing up stakes and 
moving his family. In general, 
southern locations are not equal to 
those of the north, while social con- 
ditions are so different that one 
should become somewhat familiar 
with the south before making a 
change. The southern people are 
very agreeable, but customs are rad- 
ically different and one must not ex- 
pect to find things as he knows them 
in the north. There are places in 
the south where northern families 
might locate with entire satisfaction, 
while in other neighborhoods the 
northerner would surely be dissatis- 
fied. The best plan for one contem- 
plating such a change is to spend his 
winters in the south, becoming famil- 
iar with the conditions and customs 
until he feels sure that he is pre- 
pared to adjust himself to them. The 




















October 


northern man who goes south, ex- 
pecting to show those who have lived 
there for years a better way of doing 
things, is not likely to succeed very 
far. The southern people have prob- 
lems different from ours, and they 
know better how to approach local 
conditions than a stranger does. 

The negro population is much 
greater than the white, in most lo- 
calities in the States mentioned. Few 
northern men are content to _ live 
among the blacks. 

There are some extensive beekeep- 
ers in the north who might find it 
to their advantage to have apiaries 
south, as does Mr. Stringham of New 
York. Bees are very cheap in many 
southern localities, and one could 
establish an apiary there without 
great cost, except for hives and 
equipment. By spending the winter 
there, getting them ready to ship 
north, in packages, in spring, one 
could prepare for making such in- 
crease as needed in his northern api- 
aries, while enjoying the milder cli- 
mate during the cold months. 


The Color of Honey From Gol- 
denrod and Aster 


By C. C. Miller. 
OT long ago I received by par- 
N cel post a section of honey. It 
was done up in a small armful 
of excelsior, by which I knew it was 
from Allen Latham without reading 
the name on it, for Allen Latham is 
the man who knows how tto ship 
section honey by mail. I waited some 
days for a letter saying why he had 
sent the honey, and receiving none 
I wrote gently abusing him for set- 
ting me to guessing. He replied as 
follows: 
“Dear Doctor Miller: 

“That section of honey was handed 
over to me by the bees without any 
Encyclopedia Brittanica article about 
it. I wanted to give you a chance to 
crack the nut without any sugges- 
tions. But it was not fair, I'll admit. 





ONE OF ACHORD’S QUEEN YARDS. 
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| had the entire super; you had not. 

“How many years have I argued 
that goldenrod honey was white? I 
have been disputed many times. I 
knew it to be as white, nearly, if not 
quite, as white clover honey. But all 
others, for the most part, said it was 
not white, but anywhere from a light 
amber to dark. They told me that 
what I called goldenrod honey was 
aster honey. 

“Now you come along in one of 
your ‘Answers’ and say that aster 
honey is dark. 

“Where is a poor man to put up at, 
anyway? 

“As usual, I shall have to put up at 
this statement: I am right; you are 
all wrong. 

“Last season was peculiar here. 
Sumac, my old reliable, failed. White 
clover, the fickle, gave a crop. Then 
along in August two of my apiaries 
got in touch with an alsike field. How 
the honey rolled in for a few days, 
till the field was hayed! Strong colo- 
nies filled two supers and started a 
third. No more honey came till gol- 
denrod began to bloom. The bloom 
was very profuse and the bees de- 
serted everything for goldenrod. I 
have not seen such a flow for some 
fifteen years. Well, sir, those strong 
colonies that had started the third 
super of alsike finished it with gol- 
denrod. If you have eaten that sec- 
tion of honey you doubtless got the 
flavor of the goldenrod near the sides 
and bottom, and the clover from the 
middle. 

“T have many sections and some 
much better illustrations, showing 
plainly where the two varieties of 
honey ended and left off in the cap- 
pings, there being a distinct ridge or 
line between the two. I had saved 
three such to send away, but a thief 
broke in and ran off with those very 
sections, confound him. Now mark, 
I could tell where one began and the 
other left off by the comb, but not by 
the color of the honey. Only by tast- 
ing could I tell the difference in the 
honeys. 

“T have often explained why so 
many people think goldenrod honey 
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is dark. It is simply because a little 
dark honey will color a lot of white 
honey. A lot of white honey will not 
whiten even a little dark honey. Few 
people have ever obtained the golden- 
rod honey in its purity. It is more 
often dark with me than pure white. 
The same is true of apple-blossom 
honey. This honey is not quite as 
light as clover, being a more decided 
straw color. But it is not at all 
dark, not even amber. Only last 
night I was taking supper with a 
friend. He said he had got a few 
sections of apple-blossom honey and 
brought on two of them. It was de- 
licious. I had not seen a section for 
fifteen years. It was very light in 
the center of the section, where the 
honey had come in pure, but the 
outer portions were amber, being 
tainted with huckleberry honey. 
“Give and 
your 
your 


my love to the ladies 
grant forgiveness for trying 
good patience. I appreciate 
trials in the question box. 
“Aster honey is as colorless as 
water, and when candied, and it will 
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candy before you can get it to run 
through fine cheese cloth, the result 
is as white as the driven snow. Now 
will you be good? 
“Most sincerely, 
“ALLEN LATHAM.” 


Now, what am I to do? People 
ask me all sorts of questions about 
things of which I have no personal 
knowledge, and parrot-like I repeat 
what other people say. For instance, 
aster and goldenrod honey. Plenty of 
aster and goldenrod here, but seldom 
a bee seen on them. Just flies and 
wasps. How do I know what the 
honey is like? Everybody—well ev- 
erybody but Allen Latham—says the 
honey is dark. How am I to tell? 
Possibly it may turn out that some 
localities have it light and some dark. 
I think heartsease honey is generally 
rather dark, yet I’m pretty sure I’ve 
seen it as light as clover. 

The section in question, so far as 
looks are concerned, would readily 
pass for white clover. More than that, 
the flavor is good. I’m glad if friend 
Latham gets a whole lot of it. 








QUEEN YARD OF J. L. 
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LEATH, CORINTH, MISS. 


Like enough Mr. Latham has struck 
the explanation when he says a little 
dark honey colors a lot of light. A 
spoonful of ink will darken very per- 
ceptibly a cup of water, while a 
spoonful of water will not percepti- 
bly change the color of a cup of ink. 
—C. C. M 

(May the Editor put in a word, too? 
We do not know of our own knowl- 
edge of the color of goldenrod 
honey, for the bees very rarely work 
upon it in this locality. But aster 
honey is very white here. We know, 
for we have had barrels of it har- 
vested by the bees when there was 
nothing else to be had. 

Perhaps, probably, there is a dif- 
ference in the color of honey from 
similar bloom in different places, es- 
pecially when they are as far apart 


as Illinois and Connecticut.—Editor.) 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Morley Pettit Resigns 


Mr. Morley Pettit, of the Ontario 
Agricultural College, has resigned as 
Provincial Apiarist, and after No- 
vember 1, 1917, will devote his atten- 
the Pettit apiaries, with 
headquarters at Georgetown, Ont. 

The system of teaching of bee- 
keeping, as well as the-active advance- 
ment of beekeeping in Ontario can be 
traced largely to the thoroughness 
and personal application of Mr. Pet- 
tit since he was appointed there. 

A close student and a practical bee- 
keeper as well, Mr. Pettit has insti- 
tuted a system in Ontario which has 
been the working model for many 
State institutions in this country. We 
wish him well in his private endeav- 
ors. 

No announcement has been made 
as yet as to who will be chosen to fill 
the vacancy left in the department 
by Mr. Pettit. 


tion to 


New Honey Plant From China 


When our staff correspondent vis- 
ited Washington last winter he 
learned of some new plant introduc- 
tions which looked promising for the 
beekeeper. Arrangements were made 
for trial of these plants at his garden 
in Iowa. Because of nematodes the 
Bureau of Plant Industry decided not 
to send out any specimens of some 
which it had been expected would be 
given a trial. 

About fifty specimens of Vitex ne- 
gundo incisa reached Atlantic in time 
for planting last spring. These were 
at that time mere switches about a 
foot high, but they have made a fine 
growth the past season and have 
bloomed profusely considering their 
small size. 

The plant was found at Shantung, 
China, by Mr. Frank N. Meyer, an ex- 


plorer for the Department of Agri- 
culture. He describes it as follows: 

“A sage which may prove to be a 
good plant for the arid southwestern 
States. It is able to resist alkali re- 
markably well. The Chinese use it 
for basketry manufacture, taking the 
annual shoots for this purpose. It 
has pretty blue flowers and is dili- 
gently visited by all kinds of bees, 
and as such it might be grown in gar- 
dens as a semi-ornamental shrub and 
as a honey plant. It grows when left 
alone, up to 20 feet tall.” 

The thing that makes it of special 
value to the beekeeper is its long 
period of bloom at a time when (in 
Iowa) there is little nectar to be had. 
It began blooming the last week in 
July and the last blooms have not en- 
tirely faded on the 10th of September. 
Generally grown as an ornamental 
in cities and towns, cemeteries, etc., 
it should add materially to the bee 
pasturage of the localities. As yet it 
is uncertain whether it is sufficiently 
hardy for the Iowa winters, but bee- 
keepers in the southwest can try it 
with confidence. We are informed 
that the Bureau of Plant Industry at 
Washington has a limited number of 
plants ready for distribution, which 
will be sent free to beekeepers who 
will give some care to testing and re- 
porting the value of the new intro- 
duction. 








Bindweed for Honey 

On page 380 of the November, 1915, 
issue of this Journal, reference is 
made to the fact that a member of 
our staff had received a specimen of 
black bindweed, Polygonum convol- 
vulus, with the statement that the 
bees were working on it. In leaf and 
vine the plant is very similar to 
morning glory, but the blossom is very 


October 


small and the seed somewhat resem- 
bles buckwheat. At that time we 
could find no record of the bindweed 
as a honey-plant and asked for notes 
from any of our readers who had ob- 
served the bees on it. 

Although this reference has been 
borne in mind since that time, not 
until recently have the bees been ob- 
served working on this plant. In our 
plant garden in Iowa there is a lib- 
eral amount of this species, and for 
a time, in early September, the bees 
worked on it eagerly. So many bees 
were working on the plant that it 
seemed evident that under certain 
conditions it might be valuable. 

We will be glad to hear from any 
observer who has noted similar con- 
ditions, as we are anxious to learn 
more about the value of this plant. 
In this connection we are always 
glad to receive specimens of any un- 
usual plant on which the bees are 
observed to work freely. 








Change in Supply Firms 

We have just received news that 
the majority of the stock in the bee 
supply firm of Kretchmer Manufac- 
turing Company at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
has been acquired by Mr. J. T. Cal- 
vert, of the A. I. Root Company. 

Mr. E. Kretchmer, the president of 
the former concern and one of 
America’s oldest keekeepers, has dis- 
posed of practically all his holdings 
and expects to retire from active 
business life. He has been a ster- 
ling friend of beekeepers throughout 
his career. 

Just what the Root Company pro- 
pose to do with their new plant we 
are not informed, whether it will be 
run under its present incorporated 
name or merged into the larger com- 
pany as one of its branches. 








Advance in Cost of Supplies 


Recent quotations from _ supply 
dealers show an advance in prices on 
bee supplies ranging from 20 to 40 
per cent over those in effect during 
the present year. 

The advance has been greatest in 
all articles of metal, since the metal 
has been extremely hard to get and 
the price is abnormally high. 

Raw lumber has also advanced in 
some instances as much as 50 per 
cent. 

We would urge beekeepers to an- 
ticipate their needs as much in ad- 
vance as possible and buy early. 
Early order discounts apply in the 
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fall and early winter. Stocking early 
will insure relatively quick deliveries 
nd will enable the beekeeper to as- 
semble his hives and other goods 
during the fairly slack time in the 
winter. 








Winter Losses in British Columbia 
The article by Mr. Sheppard on 
this subject is of value to all bee- 
keepers of northern countries, for it 
describes conditions which may pre- 
vail as well in the United States as 


in the Provinces of Canada. We 
learn one additional fact about 
honeydew, the light color of that 


which is produced on the birch. We 
thought all honeydew was dark in 
color. Nearly every sample we have 
seen was produced on the oak and 
the hickory. 


Rev. Francis Jager in Europe 
Professor F. Jager, instructor in 
beekeeping at the University of Min- 
nesota, has left for Salonika, to serve 
with the Red Cross. Professor Jager 
is a Slav by birth and is in full sym- 
pathy with the Allies, although he 
is, or was, an Austrian subject. The 
Central States have gained nothing 
by tyranny over the small Balkan 
races. 
‘Men like Professor Jager, who is 
also a Catholic priest, and of very 
extensive education, are a credit to 
the cause which they support. 
Professor Jager is president of the 
National Beekeepers’ Association 
and is very desirous that it should 
not suffer by his absence at the front. 
He has therefore written to a num- 
ber of leading beekeepers to ask 
them to do all they can for a suc- 
cessful meeting the coming winter. 








Large Brood-Chambers 

Large brood-chambers have been 
used and recommended for years by 
the Dadants. But the large hives are 
expensive and they have been op- 
posed by many. 

The September number of Glean- 
ings in Bee Culture contains two 
valuable testimonials on this subject. 
On page 678, Mr. Byer, the exten- 
sive Canadian beekeeper, writes: 

“Answering the 
what hive I would use if starting all 
over, I can say that my preference 
is for the 10 or 12-frame Jumbo 
size.” 

The Jumbo hive is the Dadant- 
Quinby hive with top bars of Lang- 
stroth length. The 10-frame hive of 
that kind contains as many square 


question as_ to: 
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inches of breeding surface as the 12- 
frame Langstroth size. 

On page 689 of the same magazine 
the Jumbo hive is described as the 
“ideal hive for southern beekeeping” 
and on page 690 Mr. L. E. Webb 
“The Jumbo colonies peg 
along with their tremendous force of 
workers throughout the season, ask- 
ing only for super room, requiring no 
fussing other than to keep them with 
good queens.” 


writes: 


There you are. 
thus 


The large hive 4s 
presented as best for the far 
north and for the far south. We can 
testify to its being best for a coun- 
try which is between those two ex- 
tremes. 





Obituary 

We are sorry to announce the 
death of Mr. Geo. L. Cary, president 
of the Adirondack Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, whom we mentioned on 
page 51 of the February number, in 
the series “Among Eastern Beekeep- 
ers.” Mr. Cary was only 60 years old 
was an influential man in his 
community. He kept about 100 colo- 
nies and his crop about 1,000 
pounds. His wishes to dis- 
pose of everything, honey, bees and 
farm. 


and 


was 
widow 


We are indebted for the above in- 
formation to Mr. H. E. Gray, our 
good friend of Fort Edwards, who 
reports the crop in that section as 
about 25% of normal, with a poor 
prospect for buckwheat honey. 


Transfer of Crop From Box-Hive or 
Skep 

In the May-September number of 
“L’Abeille Bourguignonne” (French), 
L’Abbe Total gives a method which 
he uses to secure honey from skeps 
or box-hives into modern hives. 

In the spring he places a_ skep 
within a short distance of a hive of 
bees in movable frames. When the 
crop is on, he removes the skep after 
having shaken all its working force 
in front of the movable frame hive. 
He, of course, adds a sufficient number 
of supers to accommodate this dou- 
bled colony. In this way he secures 
more than double the average crop, 
for the working force of the skep is 
thus added to that of the 
frame colony. 


movable 
The honey is also se- 
cured in extracting frames, instead 
of in a common box. Those who have 
a part of their bees in gums or boxes 
might try this method if they dislike 
the idea of transferring their bees. 
In order to strengthen the skep 
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thus deprived of its force of bees, he 
places it on the stand of another box- 
hive which he moves to a new spot. 


Damage to Bees by Heat 

The Western Honey Bee in its July 
number reports a large number of 
California from extreme 
heat, the combs breaking down and 
the honey being lost. 

We had a number of such instances 
in Illinois in the seventies. These 
were caused by either direct sunshine 
on the hives or by too little ventila- 
tion, or both. In one case, our loss 
in a single apiary amounted to hun- 
dreds of dollars. Since that time we 
have always taken care to shade the 
hives and to raise them in front from 
the bottom-board an inch or more, 
according to the population. The 
straw mats which we use under the 
cover, over the brood chamber or 
over the supers, as the case may be, 
have been of great help in preserving 
the hive from the great heat of the 
sun. 


losses in 


They are serviceable both sum- 
mer and winter, for they retain the 
heat in winter as efficiently as they 
keep it off in summer. We did not 
yet use them at that time. 


Kazan Beekeeping 

We acknowledge receipt of the first 
number of the “Journal of the Kazan 
Society of Beekeepers.” This maga- 
zine compares with any 
We wish 


favorably 
other publication on bees. 
its promoters success. 
Kazan is in Russia, approximately 
450 miles east of Moscow. It is on 
the great Volga river, some 200 miles 
east of the well-known Nizhniy-Nov- 
gorod. It is a trifle north of the 55th 
degree of latitude, therefore as far 
north as the south end of the Alaska 
Peninsula, the south part of Hudson 
Bay, the southern counties of Scot- 
land, the northern edge of Ireland or 
northern Prussia. On the Western 
there are 
bees kept as far north. 


Continent, probably no 


Insect Studies ‘ 
We acknowledge receipt from the 
Entomological headquarters of Indi- 


ana, of studies with figures of in- 
jurious insects, potato beetles, 
aphides, cabbage worms and _ cut- 


worms, by R. E. Snodgrass, the al- 
ready famous scientist who gave 
anatomical descriptions and figures 
of the honeybee in the U. S. Bulletin 
“Technical No. 18” of the Department 
of Agriculture. Men like Dr. Snod- 
grass are a credit to the institutions 
which employ them. 
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SHORT CUTS TO BIG PRODUCTION 
Some Time-and-Labor-Saving Methods of a Well-Known Beekeeper 


word of the time. To save time 

and labor is the first essential 
to success in honey production, as in 
other agricultural pursuits. Labor is 
scarce and high, in fact is the most 
expensive thing which the producer 
has to buy. Hutchinson consistently 
preached the keeping of more bees. 
The elimination of unnecessary oOp- 
erations is the one thing which will 
make it possible for the individual 
beekeeper to keep more bees without 
increasing his labor. 

N. E. France is one of the best 
known among American beekeepers. 
He has served as State Bee Inspec- 
tor for Wisconsin for twenty years. 
The first man to be given State-wide 
authority in the control of bee dis- 
eases, he has continued to serve un- 
til the present time. His position of 
General Manager for the National 
for many years brought him promi- 
nently before the beekeeping world. 
It is not our purpose at this time to 


CF word of the ti is the watch- 














THE BEE-ESCAPES ARE DOCTORED TO 
HASTEN THE EXIT OF THE BEES 


discuss the public work of N. E. 
France, which has so often received 
attention from the beekeeping press. 
A man so long associated with the 
industry has unusual opportunities 
for observing the best methods of 
production, and accordingly our staff 
correspondent was sent to Platteville 
to visit the France apiaries in the 
interest of our readers, for practical 
methods of production. ; ; 

All through southern Wisconsin 
one sees big piles of 10-gallon milk 
cans at every railroad station, for 
Wisconsin is a great dairy country. 
The first thing that attracted atten- 
tion at the France home apiary was 
a lot of these big cans full of honey. 
As fast as the honey is extracted at 
the outyard it is drawn into the 





milk cans, which hold 115 pounds, 
net. They are easily handled, con- 
sidering the weight, are tight when 
covered, yet the honey is easily 
poured out on reaching home. Since 
these cans are so well suited to the 
purpose and are everywhere avail- 
able, it is surprising that they have 
not come into general use for hauling 
extracted honey from the outyards. 

At the home yard there is a heat- 
ing tank where all honey is heated 
before being placed in the cans or 
bottles in which it goes to market. 
If it is thoroughly heated, before it 
begins to granulate, it will remain 
liquid all winter. When the writer 
remembers how much labor he has 
expended in liquefying granulated 
honey for bottling in winter he feels 
that this one operation alone must be 
a big time saver in the France opera- 
tions. When the extracting is fin- 
ished, the honey is turned from the 
milk cans into the tanks in which it 
is heated and then is placed in cans 
or pails of the various sizes which 
the trade requires. Mr. France says 
that, even though it does not go to 
market until spring, there is no trou- 
ble from its candying, and that he 
seldom has to bother to reheat a can. 
When one sells his crop in the 
wholesale market it is as well to let 
it candy, since there is no gain, and 
there is less danger from leakage in 
shipping if the honey has granulated. 
The final consumer, however, nearly 
always requires his honey in a liquid 
state, and the producer who sells di- 
rect to the trade must send it out 
ready for the table. 

The floor of the honey house at 
the honey yard is on a level with the 
floor of the truck, so that the cans 
can be rolled in without heavy lift- 
ing. A light block and tackle lift 


the big cans up to the tanks in which 
the honey is stored, so that there is 
a minimum of lifting. 

At each of the outyards there is a 
permanent honey house with ce!lar 
for wintering the bees beneath. The 
extracting is done at the yardsanda 
pipe from the extractor carries it 
into a tank in the basement below. 
This avoids the necessity of handling 
the honey by drawing it from the ex- 
tractor or the use of a honey pump 
to carry it to a settling tank. The 
principal objection to the honey 
pump seems to be that so much air 
is pumped into the honey that it 
granulates almost immediately. 

An ingenious method of straining 
the honey is in use. Enameled wire 
cloth, such as can be purchased at 
any hardware store, is rolled into a 
cylinder about the size of a stove- 
pipe, and closed at one end. It is 
made high enough to reach to the 
top of the tank, and the _ honey 
pumped into it. The honey, of course, 
runs through and out all around, so 
there is little difficulty from clog- 
ging, as is the case with a strainer 
opening only at the bottom. Our pic- 
ture shows one of the France settling 
tanks with a board across the top, on 
which the strainer was rested for the 
picture. The honey is_ strained 
through a cloth while hot, before 
placing in cans for market. The 
first straining from the extractor, 
followed by settling, leaves but little 
to be removed by the final straining. 
If the honey is strained in this way, 
it runs through the cloth much more 
rapidly than is possible where it is 
put through the fine strainer while 
cold at the time of extracting. 

Everything about the place seems 
planned with an eye to saving time. 
Even the bee escapes are doctored to 
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hasten the exit of the bees. Where 
an ordinary Porter escape is used in 
the center of the usual board, strips 
are nailed to the board, dividing the 
board into four equal parts and cen- 
tering at the escape in the middle. 
[his starts the bees at once to the 
escape instead of leaving them free 
to waste so much time hunting for 
the exit. Where the ventilated board 
is used, two escapes are used in op- 
posite corners with a strip running 
diagonally across. 

Frank France and his father both 
make use of the same equipment, al- 
though they maintain their bees 
separately. At some yards each has 
a considerable number of colonies, so 
that it is impossible for a stranger 
to separate the work of the father 
from that of the son, when it comes 
to honey production. Bees have been 
kept in the home yard for fifty years, 
and Frank is of the third generation. 
The late Edwin France settled at 
Platteville in an early day and bee- 
keeping has been the principal de- 
pendence of the family for half a 
century. 

The bees are all wintered in the 
cellar. Various plans of wintering 
have been tried on an extensive scale 
and the final judgment is that for 
that latitude the cellar gives more 
satisfactory results, with less labor. 
The bees are wheeled into the cellar 
in the fall, after being examined to 
make sure that stores are ample and 
that other conditions are right. They 
receive no further attention until 
time to remove them in the spring, 
and they come out in good shape. 
For a time tenement hives were used, 
then later winter cases. If the cellar 
is properly built there is little trou- 
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THE FRANCE HOME YARD WHERE BEES HAVE BEEN KEPT FOR 
FIFTY YEARS 


ble to winter the bees successfully. 

Clover is the principal crop, with 
basswood next. The general average 
one year with another is 100 pounds 
per colony of surplus. The man who 
gets an average of 100 pounds is sel- 
dom hunting for a better locality, 
and he usually has developed meth- 
ods of interest to others of his pro- 
fession. 


Causes of the Heavy Losses of 
Bees During the Winter of 
1915-16 in British Columbia 


By W. J. Sheppard. 

T has been estimated that at least 
40 per cent of the bees in British 
Columbia died during the winter 

of 1915-16. Many enquiries have been 
made as to the reasons for this and 
whether it is preventable. The writer 
can only answer for the Kootenays, 
as he is not familiar with other parts 
of the Province, where the conditions 
may be different, although it would 
appear that as the mortality was 
heavy all over the country the same 
reasons are accountable for it. In 
this section the summer of 1915 was 
an abnormal one. Rain and low tem- 
peratures, with absence of sunshine, 
prevailed during July and well into 
August, so that the white and alsike 
clovers, which are the _ principal 
sources of honey production here, se- 
creted very little, if any, nectar, and 
the bloom was over much sooner 
than usual. Later in August the 
weather improved, but at that time 
there was nothing much the bees 
could gather except fruit juices and 
honeydew. The writer’s attention 
was drawn to the very unusual and 
peculiar appearance of the bees while 
raspberries were in fruit. The abdo- 
mens of the incoming bees were a 
deep orange-red, which was found to 
be caused by their honey-sacs being 
laden with the juice from the rasp- 
berries. The red color of the juice 
showed up clearly through the yellow 
segments of the Italians, but would 
probably not have been noticeable in 
black bees. Later on large quantities 


of honeydew were gathered, mostly 
from the poplars, commonly known 
as cottonwoods, and also from birch 
trees. { 3 

This being the case, it is little 
wonder that the bees wintered badly, 
especially as the winter following 
was abnormally severe with longer 
spells than usual below zero. Bees 
well provided with wholesome nat- 
ural stores, preferably of clover 
honey, or thick sugar syrup, are able 
to stand a considerable extent of cold 
weather, even if the hives are not 
well protected. Cold causes the bees 
to consume larger quantities of food 
for the purpose of keeping up the 
heat of the cluster. If they have an 
ample supply of honey, or sugar syr- 
up, in the hive, they can consume 
comparatively large amounts of this 
without its causing undue distension 
of the abdomen, as there is very lit- 
tle waste or refuse matter to these 
foods. There is then little risk of 
dysentery or diarrhoea occurring. 
Fruit syrup and honeydew contain 
larger proportions of starch and 
other foreign matter, and moisture, 
and considerably less sugar than 
pure honey. Therefore, larger quan- 
tities of these substances are re- 
quired by the bees to keep up the 
same proportion of animal heat. As 
they contain more waste matter, dis- 
tention of the abdomen, followed by 
diarrhoea, occurs after a compara- 
tively short period of confinement to 
the hives, resulting in the death of 
the bees. When they are able to fly 
at intervals of two or three weeks 
during the winter months the honey- 
dew is not so harmful, as they are 
then able to void all excrement, or 
waste matter accumulated, which na- 
ture impels them to do while on the 
wing. Honeydew on the leaves of 
trees collects dust and also becomes 
foul with a black smut or fungus, and 
it is very likely that this also has 
an adverse effect on the bees by set- 
ting up irritation in their intestines, 
and thus causing dysentery. Every 
year the bees gather more or less 
honeydew in this portion of British 
Columbia in the fall and beekeepers 
need not be always on the watch for 
it. 
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A little of it will not do much 
harm, but if there is an excessive 
quantity, it must be removed or the 
bees will not go through the winter 
successfully. Probably the best plan 
is to remove the frames that contain 
it, bodily, in September, and substi- 
tute empty combs and feed up quickly 
with good, thick, warm sugar syrup 
to take its place. If frames of comb 
containing honey are on ,hand it 
would be better to exchange the 
frames of honeydew for these, as the 
storing of syrup in the fall in large 
quantities wears the bees out pre- 
maturely and this causes excessive 
mortality in the winter. The combs 
of honeydew can be put back in the 
hives in the spring, when it will be 
used up for feeding the brood, so that 
it need not be wasted. If the matter 
is delayed until too late in the fall to 
feed syrup, and combs of honey are 
not on hand, a good-sized cake of 
well-made candy placed over the 
frames, after the honeydew has been 
removed, will carry the bees safely 
through the winter. 

Honeydew, caused by aphides and 
other insects that live by sucking the 
sap of trees and plants, is most 
abundant, as a rule, after spells of 
dry weather. A very large amount 
of sap is extracted by aphides which 
have the remarkable habit of ejecting 
from their food canal surplus food 
material through two small tubes 
provided them by nature for this pur- 
pose, in the form of the sugary sub- 
stance commonly known as “honey- 
dew.” At one time, before it was 
discovered that honeydew is an insect 
excretion, or more correctly, an ejec- 
tion, it was supposed that it was 
simply an exudation from the leaves 
of trees and plants, which its ap- 
pearance on their upper surface would 
seem to indicate. This, no doubt, is 
how the name of “honeydew,” which 
does not appear at all appropriate to 
the present known conditions, first 
originated. Honeydew varies consid- 
erably in color and flavor from dif- 
ferent kind of trees. That gathered 
from the oak is usually of an inky 
blackness and partakes of the flavor 
and nature of the tannin for which 
the oak is noted. On the other hand, 
honeydew gathered from the birch is 
light in color and not so very easily 
distinguishable from honey itself. A 
few plants are known to exude sac- 
charine matter apart from the blos- 
soms, which bees sometimes gather, 
which, as it is not associated with 
aphides or other sap-sucking insects, 
should therefore not come under the 
same category as honeydew, as it is 
a different material. One of the 
most familiar examples of this is the 
vetch that secretes a sweet substance 
or true nectar at the axils of the 
leaves. As a general rule honeydew 
does not granulate, and the water 
content being greater than the legal 
standard, viz. 25 per cent, for Cana- 
dian honey, under the provisions of 
the Adulteration Act, for this, if for 
no other reason, it should never be 
put on the market and sold as honey. 

A good many colonies of bees die 
during cold winters by reason of a 
clear beespace, or passageway, not 
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being provided by the beekeeper over 
the tops of the frames, and some- 
times through insufficient ventilation, 
the latter causing the often fatal con- 
dition known to beekeepers. as 
“sweating.” 

Nelson, Kootenays, B. C. 


Shall We Carton Our Comb 
Honey 


By F. Greiner. 

R. EDITOR: I want to draw 
the attention of the beekeep- 
ers to this fact, that nearly 

all merchandise, whenever it is prac- 
ticable, is put up and handled in 
sealed packages. It is true that in 
some stores such things as crackers, 
ginger snaps, rolled oats, other cer- 
eals, etc., are dealt out by the pound 
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now when the change to the more 
sanitary method is absolutely nece: 

sary. Comb honey will not find sac 
very much longer without being px 
up in cartons. I should even favor 

law compelling producers of com! 
honey to so put it up. The manner 
in which comb honey is displayed i 
many a retail store, exposed to du 
and flies, cannot help but produce 

detrimental effect. Sales will fa 
off or will be unsatisfactory as \& 
price. The wise will adopt the car- 
ton, I dare say. Mr. E. R. Root said, 
at the field meeting in Camillus a 
short time ago, that they had no 
losses with comb honey shipped by 
rail when cartons were used, which 
is not a small matter in favor of this 
newer method. 

Naples, N. Y. 


— 
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in quantities to suit purchasers, but 
it is also a fact that the more refined, 
the particular people, demand such 
goods in sealed cartons. We do not 
like to see the grocery clerk put his 
hands onto the things we want to 
eat. A clerk may have handled some 
filthy tobacco, or fish, or cheese, or 
he may have used his fingers for— 
well, we can imagine purposes for 
which untidy fingers may be used— 
and without washing he may grab 
into the cracker barrel and deal out 
the crackers a customer wants. 
Honey is not often touched by the 
hands of a clerk, but is subject to 
taint in many ways. Dust accumu- 
lates thereon; flies leave their mark 
upon it; besides, grocerymen do not 
like to handle comb honey on ac- 
count of its frailty. It behooves us, 
therefore, not only to cater to the 
wishes of the retailer but those of 
the man and the woman who want 
everything for human consumption 
put up in a sanitary manner. The 
carton solves the problem. Some of 
our beekeepers sell their product 
without putting it up in this more 
expensive way. This is true. I have, 
for years. The time, however, is here 


Western Market News 


By Wesley Foster. 


EEKEEPERS seem to have little 
faith that comb honey will ad- 
vance in proportion to extract- 

ed honey, but indications now look 
more favorable for comb _ honey. 
New crop comb honey has been sold 
to retailers at $4.00 to $4.50 per case 
of twenty-four sections. These sales 
have been small in quantity. Carload 
offers of $3.25 to $3.50 are reported 
and doubtless most of the comb 
honey crop will be sold at these fig- 
ures or better. 

Extracted honey is selling at 10c to 
12\%c per pound f. o. b. Colorado com- 
mon points. These prices are for 
large lots. The price to the retailer 
is from 12c to 15c, where it is sold in 
bulk. 

One criticism that should be made 
of the market reports is that qualities 
and colors are not always mentioned. 
When we speak of the price of ex- 
tracted honey in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region, we have in mind honey 
running from light amber to water 
white. The tendency is to make 
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less and less differentiation between 
these grades in price. Light amber 
honey of equal flavor is worth as 
much as water white, and the time is 
coming when it will bring the same 
price. 

When the price of West Indian 
honey is quoted, how are we to know 
whether it is dark strained honey or 
white extracted? There is too wide 
a range of quality from different 
sources, unless the prices of the vari- 
ous grades are mentioned. Let us 
have quotations something like this: 


Southern, dark, strained_-_---- 8-9c 
Southern, light amber, extracted 9-10c 
Southern, white extracted_---__ 10-12¢ 


Cuban, dark, strained ~--------- 8-9c 
Cuban, amber extracted ~------ 9-10c 
Cuban, white Campanilla, ex- 
I aca 12c 
West Indian, dark strained ---. 8-9c 


West Indian, dark extracted__ 9-10c 
West Indian, light amber ex- 


RN ee ee 10-11c 
Orange, white, extracted ~---_- 13-15c 
Sage, white, extracted ~-------. 13-15c 


Alfalfa, sweet clover, white ex- 

tracted 
Alfalfa, amber, extracted ~----- 10-1lc 
Alfalfa, light amber, extracted__11-12c 
Mesquite. light amber ~-------- 11-12c 
White clover, extracted ~..----. 12-14c 


These prices are simply suggestions 
of the probable relative values of the 
various honeys, taking it for granted 
that the honey is well strained, clear 
and thoroughly ripened. A variation 
in price would be made according to 
the container used, whether tin cans 
or barrels. 


Let us have definiteness in all our 
price quotations. The fact is that 
the average beekeeper does not know 
within two cents per pound what his 
honey is worth at his station after he 
has read the market reports. This is 
partially his fault and partially the 
fault of the report. The beekeeper 
should learn how to apply a report to 
his own case and the report should 
make it very easy for him to do this. 
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A Visit at Nivers 


By W. A. Pryal. 
IVER, the New Yorker, in Cali- 
N fornia a beekeeper became. 
All today, with vim, it’s just 
honey 
And tomorrow 
money. 
But whether ’tis honey or money, he’s 
always so funny. 

And so in unmetrical rhyme may 
the truth be told of S. A. Niver, who 
came to California some six years 
ago. After a few weeks spent in Cali- 
fornia he took up his residence in 
that portion of the city of Oakland 
called Fruitvale. It was at this time 
that I formed his acquaintance. Hav- 
ing a desire to get into the beekeep- 
ing game as it is played in the Golden 
State, he undertook the management 
of my apiary upon shares. The honey 
crop that year was not so good as 
usual, still Mr. Niver did fairly well. 
There was little light-colored honey, 
sO a quantity of water-white honey 
was purchased in the wholesale mar- 
ket. Mr. Niver, being an expert in 
the blending of honey, set to work, 
and after heating all the honey, made 
a blend that suited his fancy. 

He had a bosom friend, a Mr. A. B. 
Colburn, who formed a honey-can- 
vassing team with him and the two 
drummed a portion of Oakland until 
the entire crop was sold from door to 
door, yet the city was far from cov- 
ered. It takes time and energy to 
canvass a city of over 200,000 inhab- 
itants. But the work was well done 
and the pair, with my assistance in 
furnishing equipment, including horse 
and rig, would have started the cam- 
paign the next year but for the fact 
that Niver and Colburn got the Cali- 
fornia bee so badly tangled in their 
bonnets that they must forthwith 
embark in the bee and honey business 
on their own account. They first in- 
vited me to throw in my lot with 
them in Monterey county. I did not 
care to go so extensively into the 
bee game, so I remained without the 


the prize will be 














SCENERY ON THE WAY TO NIVER’S. THE MOUNTAINS ARE THE HOME 
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circle. Mr. Colburn had a friend, a 
Mr. Smith, a gentleman living in 


Pennsylvania, but who had large tim- 
ber and lumber interests in Califor- 
nia, who financed the new firm and 
started them in a way that would 
have given them as good an apiary as 
was to be found in the State. 

Away out in the mountains, 56 miles 
by the crookedest roads one could 
find anywhere—full of rocks, holes, 
high grades and down grades, creeks 
without bridges, through this canyon 
and down that gulch, and gates in- 
numerable, one journeyed for hours 
by auto to get there. To go to Sole- 
dad, the nearest postoffice, was a 
day’s journey, and to get home took 
another day. 

In 1914, myself and family went out 
to visit them and spend a few days in 
their mountain solitude. After much 
trouble we reached the place. Ours 
was the second auto to go into their 
“diggings” and it came near being the 
last trip for that particular automo- 
bile. It gave me the worst experience 
I ever had in driving a lame car, 
nearly new, nigh sixty miles. It 
is surprising where a beekeeper will 
go with his bees to get honey! The 
path of an apiarist is not strewn with 














MR. AND MRS. S. 
CALIFORNIA. 


A. NIVER, NOW IN 


roses, neither is it surrounded with 
giddy pleasures. We found our 
friends comfortably domiciled in an 
old adobe house to which Captain 
Niver was adding a big room of rein- 
forced mud fashioned in the most 
approved art of “Class A” concrete 
buildings. Their place was called 
“Hill Crest.” Though it was well 
nigh on top of the hills, there were 
higher ones all about. The place 
formed a charming little valley, 
though far from the haunts of men. 
It had been established by some 
home-seeking pioneer frontiersman 
some fifty years previously. How they 
ever got there in those days is more 
than I can make out! And away out 
there a nice family orchard of fruit 
trees and grapes was planted and was 
doing wonderfully well. For years, 
until the Nivers came, it had been 
neglected, but it soon revived under 
care. 

The apiary was admirably situ- 
ated some distance east of the house 
on a little knoll by itself. On the 
slant of the hill in front of the apiary, 
was the extracting house and storage 
rooms. The supers of extracting 
combs were run by gravity into the 
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extracting room and the honey, as it 
was thrown from the combs, ran 
through the strainers into the big 
tanks below. A wagon could be 
driven up to the storage room and 
the filled honey-cases slid into the 
conveyance. I am almost tempted to 
say that the wagon could also run by 
gravity down the mountain thirty 
miles to the Salinas plain, but it was 
not down grade all the way. 

Mr. Niver built after his own ideas 
a gigantic extractor to take sixteen 
frames at a time. It was automatic 
and built in sections that it might be 
taken apart, tank and all, and 
shipped without much trouble from 
place to place. I have learned since 
that he has abandoned this invention 
for the general 8-frame power ex- 
tractor, of which I shall write more 
av another time. 

I was told that the honey-flow in 
this location was poor; the elevation 
was considered too much for success- 
ful nectar secretion. They had two 
other apiaries in different directions 
further off and lower down the moun- 
tains. At one of these in particular, 
the flow was very satisfactory, and 
at this point they hoped to establish 
the major portion of their colonies 
in future years. They also complained 
that the bees in this location devoted 
much time and labor uselessly to the 
gathering and storing of pollen. So 
great was the accumulation of pollen 
in the combs that the space for honey 
storage was greatly curtailed. The 
pollen would dry hard in the combs 
and was useless to the bees or to 
man. In order to rid the hives of this 
accumulation, the  pollen-infested 
comb was cut out and discarded, or, 
when practical, was put into the 
wax-rendering pot and made into 
beeswax. This pollen was mainly 
gathered from that useless and unor- 
namental shrub, Chamiso, or, botan- 


ically, Adenostoma, found far too 
commonly all over the hills and 
mountains along the Pacific. Whole 


hillsides may be seen covered with it. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Advertising 


3y W. S. Pangburn 

UCH has been written of late 

M regarding both local and na- 

tional advertising of honey. 

The subject is a live one and should 

demand the attention of every pro- 

gressive beekeeper. Most articles 

that have appeared have been in- 

structive and have furnished food for 
thought. 

While we may not all agree as to 
how to advertise, we can at least 
agree that it should be done, that 
honey may receive the prominence 
it should along with other foods, and 
beekeepers may find a ready sale for 
all they produce at remunerative 
prices. 

Organization is another live sub- 
ject, and should be boosted and en- 
couraged by every beekeeper who 
produces honey for the market. In 
fact, it is absolutely necessary if we 
are to place our business on a level 
with other lines. 
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It would take an enormous sum to 
make much of a showing at national 
advertising if printers’ ink was the 
only method used. It would be very 
hard to raise this sum for that pur- 
pose alone, as some of the older bee- 
keepers already know. It would be 
another hard proposition to get bee- 
keepers in general to contribute 
freely to a fund for this purpose, un- 
less they could be made to see some 
direct benefit from the advertising, 
and this would be another problem. 

I have practiced personal adver- 
tising by signs. The signs are put up 
principally on the main auto roads. 
A good place for a neat sign is at a 
railroad station, where it can be 
easily read from the car window, 
giving your name and address. 

It may take a few jars of honey to 
get some of the signs where wanted 
and where the party getting the 
honey can look after them, but it will 
pay. The small signs such as “Eat 
Honey,” “Hot Cakes and Honey, O! 
How Good,” “A Reminder, Eat 
Honey,” are strung out one, two or 
three in succession. Then one reading 
“Honey! Nothing Finer! Write for 
Prices. W. S. Pangburn, Center Junc- 
tion, Ia.,” appears. The latter in- 
forms the prospective customer 
where the honey may be obtained. 

There is no limit as to the distance 
these signs may be strung out from 
the apiary. Just load up Henry’s 
“Lizzie” and start out, or any other 
“Lizzie” that you happen to have, 
and if you haven’t any, sweeten up 
with a little honey your neighbor 
who has one and get him to take you. 

This method of advertising, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, would have 
been time wasted, but not so now, 
with the auto traffic, both state and 
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interstate. Other business lines ; 
adopting this plan of advertising, 
one will see by the signs as he tr: 
els over the country. They are pai'- 
ed everywhere, even on large boul 
ers in the fields. 

The signs need cost little mo 
than your time. I use boards fr: 
shipping boxes, dressed on one sic 
Put cleats across the ends to k 
them from splitting and warping, a 
to hold the boards of differ: 
widths together in making the larg 
signs. 

Give them one coat of blue tur- 
pentine lacquer, and the next day 
they are ready to letter. Turpentine 
lacquer is very thin and covers 
lot of surface. It is usually cheap i 
your paint dealer doesn’t ask too 
much profit. 

The last I bought cost me $1.00 per 
gallon at wholesale, but it is higher 
now, on account of the war. The 
lacquer is also handy to coat over 
cans that have become somewhat 
shady. While it is not as durable as 
pure lead and zinc paint, it is much 
cheaper and will last probably as 
long as the sign. 

A little precaution should be taken 
in putting up the signs to avoid fac- 
ing them south. In fact, no sign that 
is expected to give service for any 
length of time should face the south, 
as all sign colors are necessarily 
delicate and should be protected from 
the sun as much as possible. 

One should not put too much 
money in signs to be placed along 
the roadsides, as they are the target 
for many a shotgun, and must neces- 
sarily be cheap. 

I use blue lacquer, and letters in 
yellow. This makes. a sign that can 
be read at a long distance, and these 
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colors are used largely on that ac- 
ount. 

But you say, “I am no sign painter.” 
Very well, get a set of Ree’s adjust- 
ble brass stencils with 14-inch let- 
‘rs, which will do very well, and 
anyone who can daub can make a 
ery good looking sign; at least it 
ili do in lieu of something better. 
'f you wanted “Honey” in larger let- 
‘ers, which would be still better, you 
can have a stencil made for the 
vord “Honey,” and you have a pretty 
sood outfit for the work. 

While a stencil sign does not pos- 
sess the air of a hand-painted one, it 
will do very well. The signs that are 
ynlaced at the stations, near, and in 
the city limits should be made some- 
what better, and of your best lumber 
from the shipping boxes. I paint 
them with white paint, then letter in 
red, but sometimes use green on the 
lettering to give a little better dis- 
play. It draws more attention than 
black on white, and that is what we 
want. 

A lot of these signs can be made at 
odd times, and a stock of them kept 
on hand, and when going any dis- 
tance with your car (I use a Ford) 
load in a few and replace any that 
may have been destroyed, or put up 
an occasional new one. Don’t be 
afraid of putting up too many. 

This plan of advertising is not in- 
tended to take the place of all oth- 
ers, and to be the remedy for all the 
ills of advertising honey, but it ap- 
peals to a certain class, and can be 
worked out by the beekeepers them- 
selves, right in their immediate vi- 
cinity, helping to advertise honey na- 
tionally, reaping the benefits of the 
advertising in their local community, 
and quite likely capturing some tran- 
sient trade, also. If every bee- 
keeper would put this plan into op- 
eration it would cost little, accom- 
plish much, and we would see results. 

The plan I have described appeals 
mainly to the traveling public. 

Use little red stickers, also, giving 
the food value of honey, which, in 
the writer’s opinion, are more valua- 
ble, because they are educational and 
give a good reason why one should 
eat honey. The writer uses them, but 
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A DWELLING IN FIGHIG, MOROCCO, WITH TWO COLONIES OF BEES 
(See Text.) 


has them printed on the envelopes to 
avoid so much licking, for the glue 
used on some of the stickers is a lit- 
tle off flavor. 

Do not wait for the National or the 
U. H. P. to come down in your local 
market and boost your honey, but 
boost it yourself, and thereby help 
the National to accomplish some of 
the big things it has up its sleeve, 
and incidentally push your own busi- 
ness up a notch. 

Center Junction, Ia. 


Bees of Morocco 
receipt of a letter 


E are in 
from Mr. Bernard, treasurer 


and corresponding secretary 
of the “Nahla” Association of Bee- 
keepers of Algeria, who is a retired 
comptroller-general of the railroads 
of Algeria. Mr. Bernard encloses 
with his letter some views of Fighig, 
Morocco, the terminus of a colonial 
railroad. Fighig is the center of a 








SOME OF PANGBURN’S COLORED SIGNS TO BOOST HONEY SALES. 


great date-producing region. It is 
located near the head of the Zous- 
fana river, which runs to the Sahara 
desert and loses itself in the sands. 

The bees of Fighig, which are very 
gentle in disposition and of yellowish 
color, are often kept within the 
home. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows the second story of a 
dwelling open on one side. The ter- 
race or flat roof, made of palm-tree 
trunks covered with packed clay, is 
supported on three sides by solid 
walls and on the fourth side by the 
pillars shown in the photo. To hive 
the bees, sun-dried bricks have been 
laid between the pillars in a double 
row, with the split half of a palm 
tree for roof. On each side of this 
small slabs have been laid vertically 
and covered with the same clay that 
is used for making the bricks, which 
is called in Spanish “adobe,” and in 
Arabian “toub.” The two holes which 
are noticed at the left of one pillar 
and at the right of another, are the 
entrances for the bees. The combs 
are built lengthwise, and this direc- 
tion is secured by fitting a comb in- 
side in the proper direction as “bait.” 
Mr. Bernard writes: 

“The Fighighians are very fond of 
their bees. I had great difficulty in 
buying some. As I used a little smoke 
to drive the bees into a small hive in 
which I had placed some combs, the 
proprietor seemed inclined to con- 
sider me as a barbarian. It was with 
his hands that he handled the lag- 
ging bees, and although they stung 
him he did not appear to care. 


About Wintering Bees—Some 
English Methods 


By A. H. Bowen. 
ESPITE the usual mildness of 
D an English winter, here in the 
West the well of knowledge 
on how best to avoid winter losses is 
still an ‘inexhaustible one, and the 
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perfect system of hive management 
to assure this has not yet been dis- 
covered. 

The best that we can do is to be 
guided by results from methods em- 
ployed in past seasons, and so ar- 
range the autumn preparation that 
the bees may be enabled to meet the 
changing elements of weather and 
temperature as they come through 
the winter, and have the reserve of 
energy to build up rapidly in the 
spring. 

Stocks that die out in March are 
generally those that were weak in 
the fall, and though the axiom “keep 
stocks strong” is so well known, the 
losses by starvation, queenlessness 
and the under protection are a proof 
that it is not sufficiently acted upon. 

With us, winter preparation begins 
as early as August. 

Directly the supers are removed 
each colony is examined as to its 
queen, strength in bees, and amount 
of honey in the brood-combs. 
Colonies that have sent off swarms 
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introduced in mailing cages by the 
popular candy method. 

If a few simple precautions are ob- 
served the losses are few. 

A quick inspection ten days after 
giving the new queen will reveal any 
cases of queenlessness. These are at 
once dealt with by giving another 
queen, the natural queen-cells being 
first torn down. As fast as each col- 
ony is re-queened the weight of 
stores, if insufficient, is made up 
either by giving reserve combs taken 
from “emergency hives,” by equalized 
stores, or by feeding sugar syrup. 

When the brood-chamber contains 
25 pounds of stores the bees are con- 
sidered to have sufficient to carry 
them through. 

I should here explain the purpose 
ot “emergency hives.” 

Two or three good colonies in each 
apiary are set apart for the work of 
accumulating stores. 

Supers containing ten of our stand- 
ard brood-combs are given as needed 
through the season. 

















CASTLE AMONG THE PALM TREES OF FIGHIG 


and are, therefore, known to possess 
young queens, are passed over till 
later, as are also those which have 
yielded heavy weights of honey. 

These are dealt with later on. The 
necessity of re-queening any failing 
colonies is as great every year, but 
the question of stores depends large- 
ly on the season. 


If the season has been an “off” one, 
with the yield light, and the bees 
have bred heavily and exhausted 
their stores before winter, a consid- 
erable amount of syrup has to be fed. 

On the other hand, if the harvest 
has been good, as in the present year, 
when all brood-chambers are blocked 
with honey, a great deal of labor and 
expense is saved. 

3esides, bees unquestionably win- 
ter better on honey than on syrup 
stores. 

All the stocks 
queened have their 
with blue chalk. 

On a fine day, suitable for opening 
colonies, as Many queens are re- 
moved as there are young ones to 
take their places. : 

These are taken from nuclei, and 


noted to be re- 
roofs marked 


No honey is extracted, but the 
filled combs in the fall are distributed 
to needy colonies in order to make 
them rich enough for wintering, any 
small balance being frequently made 
up by giving a few pounds of syrup. 

The calico coverings on the frames 
are frequently eaten through and 
torn. 
the felt upper coverings, so that each 
stock shall have three. 

All such work is planned to be 
completed about the end of Septem- 
ber, so that the normal reduction of 
the brood-nest can take place. 


Late feeding unduly stimulates 
breeding, and past experience goes 
to prove that late breeding in the fall 
means a late start in the spring. 


Of the various ways in vogue of 
packing bees the following is the one 
I prefer: 

All our hives are provided with an 
outer cover known as a telescopic 
“lift,” which acts in summer as a 
cover for the supers of sections, and 
in the fall, when reversed, it slides 
over the brood-chamber, forming an 
extra thickness of wood all around, 


These are renewed, as are also 





Octoder 
adding to the snugness of the b-es 
inside. 

From October 1 to 15 the hives in 
all apiaries are “closed down” (or 


winter. 

Two sticks about 8 inches long and 
as thick as one’s finger are laid 
across the top of the frames and un- 
der the quilts to provide a “winter 
passage” in frosty weather. 

The coverings of warm felt are ad- 
justed, and on them are laid a couple 
of newspapers. 

The telescopic lift, when reversed, 
presses the paper tightly down on all 
four sides, and so all draughts are 
excluded. The zinc-covered roof effi- 
ciently keeps out wet. Some enthu- 
siasts place a 2-pound box of soft 
bee-candy underneath the quilts, and 
this provides an excellent passage 
way. But if the stock is amply stored 
the candy is neither desirable nor 
necessary. Its value is only as an 
emergency food in the spring if 
stores run short by oversight. 

Treated like this and kept warm 
and dry bees can stand any amount 
of hard frost in winter time; and 
there is little to do, beside keeping 
the restricted entrance from getting 
filled up with dead bees during a 
cold spell. 

Mice, which are sometimes trouble- 
some, are kept out of the hives by 
having a guard of perforated zinc 
tacked along the entrance. 

To winter successfully the moral is 
“keep young queens.” 

Colonies with vigorous queens, 
strong in bees and abundant stores 
always winter safely. 

Cheltenham, England. 


Winter Packing for Bees 


By F. J. Rettig. 

N experiment with winter cases 
and their success in wintering 
last winter may possibly inter- 

est some reader. 

I made the test with 40 colonies, all 
wintered in two-story 10-frame “L” 
hives, and tried to have them all 
about equal in strength in bees, with 
not less than 40 pounds of honey to 
each colony. 

I began packing the last of October 
and finished early in November, each 
hive having a separate winter-case. 
All had 4 inches of packing on the 
bottom, planer shavings. All had 
canvas or burlap 2, 3 or 4 thicknesses 
over the top brood-chamber, then a 
super on top of the burlap. 

These supers were all filled with 
burlap, old clothing or anything to 
absorb the moisture. I put the top 
cover on and put 3 to 4 inches of 
planer shavings over all. Four colo- 
nies were packed with 2 inches of 
planer shavings on four sides; four 
others were packed with 4 inches of 
shavings on the sides; the balance 
were packed with 3 inches of packing 
on all sides. The entrances were all 


closed down to 2 inches, except where 
the wind had a better chance at them, 
and they were closed to 1% and 1 
inch. 

The ones packed with 2 inches of 
packing, three out of four died; the 
ones with 4-inch packing were in 
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good condition, but the ones with 6 
inches of packing wintered finely. I 
met Dr. Phillips at the Indianapolis 
and Chicago conventions and he ad- 
vised plenty of packing, which with 
this winter’s test proves the most suc- 
cessful. While the winter was rather 
severe, the temperature dropping to 
10 degrees, the zero weather lasting 
about three weeks, yet the bees had 
several nice flights during December, 
January and February. 

Wabash, Ind. 

(Plenty of packing is evidently de- 
sirable, but you should not have lost 
as many as three out of four with 2- 
inch packing, for many colonies 
through the country wintered with- 
out any packing at all. There must 
have been some other trouble —Ed- 
itor.) 


My Neighbor’s Garden 


By C. D. Stuart. 


SIDE from the almond, my 
A neighbor produces few blos- 
soms of more than passing in- 

terest to our bees. He has not time 
for gardening, other than the spas- 
modic week-end cultivation of a kin- 
dergarten. At other times, the four 
adorable human flowers in various 
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stages of unfolding that flourish 
there, must take chances along with 
the almond tree. For my neighbor 
is up with the bee, hustling to make 
the 6 o’clock Commuters’ train, and 
he continues to hustle until the same 
train returns him to his family at 7 
in the evening. 

Flowers that can walk, talk and ask 
questions were new botanical speci- 
mens, and soon outrivaled all other 
interests. Specific analysis began 
one Sunday morning. They had as- 
sembled beneath the almond tree. It 
was a soft, spring-like day in Febru- 
ary, the tree was in full bloom, and 
our bees had also assembled there, 
in the branches overhead. 

Prudence demanded that children 
and bees be separated at once. But 
how? We could hardly expect, nor 
did we desire, the return of the bees 
without the rejuvenating nectar con- 
tained in the early fruit bloom. But 
the transplanting of a kindergarten 
that apparently had taken root in 
that particular spot, might prove an 
awkward undertaking. Also my 
neighbor owned the few straggling 
trees proudly referred to as “my or- 
chard,” which was another point in 
favor of the kindergarten. It would 
be equally awkward, as well as futile, 
to transplant our hives that stood 
facing the orchard and _ separated 
from it only by a low cement wall 
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and an incipient hollyhock hedge. 
The situation, therefore, was one 


that required diplomatic handling. 

“Whose little kiddies are you?” I 
asked, by way of introduction. 

Eight round eyes were instantly 
focussed upon me, while I made a 
rapid mental classification of the 
genus flora. There were Black-Eyed 
Susan, the eldest; Narcissus; Pansy, 
and Johnny-Jump-Up, the baby. But 
they had no intention of satisfying 
idle curiosity. Possibly they had 
never considered their origin. They 
took themselves for granted as un- 
consciously as their horticultural 
prototypes. Instead, they answered 
my question in true Yankee fashion 
by asking another. 

Black-Eyed Susan pointed to the 
tree. “What’s they?” 

“Honeybees,” I replied, obediently. 
_ “Q-o-oh!” responded the quartet, 
in unison, and gazed up into the 
blossom-laden branches and listened 
to the busy humming with renewed 
interest—all except Johnny-Jump- 
Up, who, astride his hobby-horse, 
was galloping toward the house. 

“Where’s the honey?” demanded 
matter-of-fact Narcissus. 

I broke a branch from the tree and 
showed them a bee at work collect- 
ing pollen and loading it onto his 
legs, and explained to them that be- 
cause bees never can remember to 
wipe their feet carefully, when they 
visit other flowers, some of the pol- 
len is sure to come off, and that was 
what made fruit grow on the trees. 
They watched until the bee flew 


away, then, breathless with excite- 
ment, asked, “Where’s he going?” 
"TS 


carry the pollen back to the 
hive,” I told them; “the nurse bees 
make it into bread for the babies.” 

“O-o-oh!” repeated the trio, and 
made a bee-line for our hives. 

The unexpected advance was tem- 
porarily checked by the retaining 
wall. There I took a determined stand 
and explained further how each hive 
is guarded by sentinels and scouts, and 
vividly described the anatomy of the 
stinger with which each is provided 
and its power of inflicting pain. Sud- 
denly a shriek pierced the air. 
“There!” I concluded; “someone is 
getting stung now!” 

Black-Eyed Susan settled herself 
comfortably on the cement wall. “It’s 
only Daddy spanking Johnny,” she 
announced, casually. “I want some 
honey.” 

I was in despair. Fortunately at 
that moment their grandmother 
called them to dinner; but they de- 
liberately ranged themselves in a row 
on the wall and eyed me expectantly; 
while the bees, flying low under their 
heavy loads, like bullets whizzed past 
them into the hives. 

“Su-u-san!” An authoritative mas- 
culine voice now called. 

The three culprits crouched lower 
and were silent. 

“Su-u-san, P-an-sey, Nar-cis-sus!” 
The voice was drawing nearer. 

“Oh, Daddy,” called out Black- 
Eyed Susan, jumping up as he ap- 
proached, “come and see the bees 
take pollen to the babies!” . 

“They make it into bread,” chimed 
in Pansy. 
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“And they make fruit on trees, 
too,” added Narcissus. “Maybe they'll 
make us some nuts.” 


But their parent was one not easily 
diverted. “Never mind the bees; 
didn’t you hear your grandmother 
calling you?” 

Each flower hung its head and dug 
its toes into the fresh earth. 

“Come along with Daddy, or he'll 
have to spank all of you!” After 
which ultimatum, my neighbor mar- 
shaled them out of the danger zone. 


But my relief was of short dura- 
tion. Each succeeding day brought 
fresh anxieties. They knew no fear 
and their curiosity kept pace with 
the growth of the almonds that had 
set in large numbers on the branches 
of the tree. At last, just as we were 
about finally to classify the kinder- 
garten as a nuisance, my neighbor 
bodily transported it in his touring 
car to the beach for the summer. 
My, but we missed ’em! 

The almonds hung ripe in the tree 
and our bees had long since sought 
other pastures, when my neighbor 
returned and opened up the big, 
silent house. It was Sunday morn- 
ing. Sturdy and sunburned, the 
kindergarten again congregated un- 
der the almond tree. “Daddy” was 
there, too, shaking down the nuts, 
which they were putting into bas- 
kets. 

I hailed him from the dividing wall. 
“How’s the crop?” 

“Bully! Never had a hatful before 
this year.” 

“How do you account for it?” I 
called back. 

“IT know!” cried Black-Eyed Susan, 
upsetting a basket of almonds in her 
eagerness; “the bees did it, Daddy.” 

Los Gatos, Calif. 
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A CALIFORNIA ALMOND TREE IN FEBRUARY. 





“THE BEES DID IT.” 
ONE BRANCH OF A WELL-SET ALMOND TREE. 


Increase With Little Cost 


By Frank C. Pellett. 


HE usual methods of artificial in- 
T crease, such as division, or 
forming of nuclei to be built 
up, are made at the expense of weak- 
ening the colony to a considerable 
extent. Should the season prove un- 
favorable after nuclei are formed it 
may be necessary to feed them for a 
long period or unite them again with 
the parent colony. I have been ex- 
perimenting in a limited way with a 
plan which takes nothing from the 
parent colony, except such honey as 
is necessary to rear the brood com- 
posing the new colony. There is no 
risk, since the old colony is not 
weakened by removing part of the 
field force and the division is not 
made until the new colony is strong 
enough to shift for itself under al- 
most any conditions. This may seem 
like a strong claim, but having been 
uniformly successful with the plan 
in an experimental way for several 
years I now feel justified in present- 
ing the details. 

The plan is the outgrowth of a sys- 
tem of swarm control in the produc- 
tion of extracted honey as described 
in Productive Beekeeping. If the 
extracted honey producer can keep 
his colony together during the sea- 
son he should be able to get maxi- 
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mum results. Some increase is neces- 
ary to replace such colonies as are 
ost through failing queens, poor win- 
‘ering and other causes, even though 
‘he beekeeper does not care to ex- 
end his business. If the bees can be 
-ept from swarming and the young 
jueen be mated in a separate apart- 
ment she can rear her own colony 
‘n due time and they can be removed 
without deducting anything from the 
production of the old queen, all of 
whose progeny remain with the pa- 
rent colony. 

To begin with, when the colony be- 
comes populous I place the queen on 
a frame of brood in an empty hive- 
body and fill out with empty combs. 
This is set in the same place occu- 
pied by the hive, so that the workers 
coming from the field will find their 
queen with an abundance of room in 
which to lay. This is the system of 
swarm conntrol advocated by Dem- 
aree to this point. I now place an ex- 
cluder over the hive-body containing 
the queen and over this a super of 
empty combs. On top of these is set 
the original hive-body containing the 
brood. A hole is bored in this upper 
body to give the bees an extra en- 
trance above. About twenty-four 
hours later a ripe queen-cell is placed 
in the upper story with the brood. If 
no queen-cells are available the bees 
will often build cells of their own ac- 
cord. The time is shortened and suc- 
cess insured by having a supply of 
cells ready in advance. The queen 
should emerge within a day or two 
and will shortly leave the hive by 
way of the auger hole for her mating 
flight. Within two or three weeks 
she is laying in the upper hive and 
the regular activities of the bees will 
continue without interruption in the 
lower story. By this time- all the 
brood from the old queen will have 
emerged. The brood which now ap- 
pears in the upper story is a net ad- 
dition to the resources of the colony 
and when the upper story is nearly 
filled with sealed brood it can be 
removed and placed on a new stand 
without checking the work of the 
colony. 

This year I gave a queen-cell to a 
strong colony on May 21 as above de- 
scribed. On July 14 the upper hive- 
body with a young queen and seven 
frames of brood were removed to 
form a new colony. The old colony 
Was apparently just as strong as it 
had been at any time. Yet possible 
swarming had been prevented, tem- 
porarily at least, by the Demaree 
plan of placing the old queen in the 
empty hive below. I now have two 
good colonies which are much better 
than a parent colony and swarm of 
the best we have had this season. In 


this way I have been entirely safe, as, 


the new colony was not removed 
from its parent until both were pro- 
vided for. Other cases have been 
successful as well. 

After three years of trial I find this 
the most satisfactory plan of making 
increase. I have never tried it on a 
large scale, but if it succeeds gener- 
ally on a small scale I can see no 
reason why it should not on a large 
scale. Both queens can be left in the 
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same hive until the close of the 
honey-flow if desired, but there is 
nothing to be gained af-er the upper 
hive-body is filled with brood. If 
both are left in the hive until late 
fall one of the queens will usually 
disappear. 

I do not make any claims to offer- 
ing something altogether new or 
original, but have simply adapted dif- 
ferent suggestions to my own sys- 
tem and present it for what it is 
worth. If desired, the process can be 
repeated as soon as the upper story 
is removed, as by this time the old 
queen will have filled the lower body 
with brood again. By beginning early 
it should be possible to take two or 
possibly three new colonies without 
reducing the honey crop from the 
parent colony to a serious extent. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 


Making Vinegar From the 
Washing of the Cappings 


By The Editor. 

“I would like the receipt for making 
vinegar from cappings.”—J. J. Cor- 
beille, Jr., North Freedom, Wis. 

T the present day many beekeep- 
A ers are using a capping-melter 
to melt up the wax and secure 
the honey out of the cappings at once. 
But there are objections to this im- 
plement. When the temperature is 
already between 80 and 90 degrees it 
is not very pleasant to increase it by 
the use of artificial heat of any kind 
within reach of those who have in 
charge the uncapping job, in extract- 
ing honey. Then, unless exceedingly 
great care is taken, the honey secured 
is browned and no better than so 
much molasses. In fact, it is impos- 
sible to secure out of the capping- 
melter anything but an _ inferior 
quality of honey. For that reason we 
have discarded the capping-melter. 

After a few days’ work in extract- 
ing, the cappings contained in the 
capping can or other receptacle are 
transferred into a barrel or a tank 
having a screen a short distance 
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above the bottom, so that the remain- 
ing honey may drain out. When the 
crop is at an end, all the cappings 
are removed and placed into a large 
boiler with water, which is heated 
only enough to soften the mass with- 
out melting it entirely. Our boiler is 
sufficient to hold several hundred 
pounds of cappings. 

When the water is warm to a point 
where it is still possible to work the 
cappings with the hands, say about 
130 degrees, they are stirred so as to 
let the water permeate them well. Im- 
mediately afterwards they are lifted 
out and put into a small handpress, 
in a clean cloth or sack to keep any 
of the wax from being lost. Pressure 
is applied to remove the sweetened 
water. The cappings are then set 
aside for rendering into wax, with a 
fresh lot of water. 


The quantity of water used in 
washing cappings should depend en- 
tirely upon the amount of sweetness 
left in them when the operation is 
performed. This is difficult to deter- 
mine. But it should not worry us. If 
the sweetened water is found too 
sweet for vinegar, more water may 
be added; if too weak, a little honey 
diluted in it will soon bring it to the 
proper strength. 

Perhaps the reader will ask why 
we do not allow the cappings to melt 
entirely in the washing water. Our 
reason is that, in such a case, all the 
impurities become mixed with the 
water and it acquires an odor and a 
flavor which we do not like. When 
the cappings are just made lukewarm, 
although they color the water con- 
siderably and cause it to look dirty, 
we find that the small amount of 
color and impurities are easily elim- 
inated after the process of fermenta- 
tion. 

To know whether the water is of 
the proper sweetness, after the cap- 
pings have been washed, we test it 
with a raw egg. It should float, show- 
ing above the surface a spot about 
the size of a dime. This will make 
strong vinegar. In fact, the sweet- 
ened water will make good vinegar if 
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the egg is able to come to the surface 
at all, for quantities of honey varying 
from three-quarters to two and one- 
half pounds are used to make a gallon 
of vinegar of varying strength. 

When your cappings have been 
washed in this way they will make 
wax that will not be sticky with 
honey. It is a positive waste to send 
to the foundation manufacturer wax 
that contains a proportion of honey. 
It has to be deducted and makes an 
unsatisfactory transaction for both. 

Now, as to making vinegar. Re- 
member that the first fermentation 
will be alcoholic. The more thorough 
it is, the better the vinegar that you 
will obtain. First, to kill undesirable 
germs, heat your sweetened water to 
the boiling point. Next, secure the 
proper fermentation, by the use of a 
little grape juice or apple juice, or in 
default of these, a little yeast. The 
temperature must be right, not less 
than 70 degrees. So the barrel con- 
taining the liquid should be kept in a 
warm room. In October an ordinary 
house cellar will be warm enough, es- 
pecially if you have poured the sweet 
water into the barrel while it was 
still warm. 

Do not bung the barrel, as fermen- 
tation would push out the bung or 
burst the hoops. A very good way 
is to put a sand bag over the bung- 
hole to keep away insects. 

In less than a week your liquid 
should have passed through the ac- 
tive alcoholic fermentation. Now put 
into it some acetic acid, either vine- 
gar or what is commonly called “vine- 
gar-mother.” Give it plenty of air, 
for air is necessary to fermentation, 
while wines require a closed vessel, 
as soon as the alcoholic fermentation 
is over. If you wish your vinegar to 
be rapidly made, transfer it from one 
barrel to another and leave a space 
open at the top for the air. Manu- 
facturers of the best vinegars of wine 
or cider, who want to cause quick 
acidity, allow the vinegar to trickle 
from one receptacle into another, 
through oak shavings. This causes 
the oxydizing of the liquid in great 
speed. 

The acetic fermentation may be 
induced simultaneously with the al- 
coholic. But this yields a sweetish- 
sour vinegar which may be suitable 
for sweet pickles but cannot be called 
good vinegar. 

If you wish to make an excellent 
vinegar, you should rack it—draw it 
off its lees—as soon as the active 
fermentation is ended. You may also 
help its quality by straining it be- 
fore allowing it to ferment. If you 
wish to give it the taste of wine vine- 
gar, add about 25 per cent of grape 
juice when first making it. Or you 
may give it the flavor of cider vine- 
gar by adding apple juice in the same 
quantity. To merely start fermenta- 
tion a nominal quantity of either 
grape juice or apple juice is all that 
is required. 

Excellent vinegar, with a peculiar 
flavor, is made by the addition to it, 
at any time before using, of a bunch 
of stems and leaves of tarragon (Ar- 
temisia dracunculus). Although this 
plant is not generally known, it is a 
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fine plant for seasoning salads. It 
grows well in our climate and stands 
our winters well, for it is a native of 
Siberia and of the Caspian sea shores. 
We use it regularly in our salads and 
pickles. Tarragon vinegar has an ex- 
cellent reputation among the dealers 
in fine food supplies. 


A Valuable Record 


By A. F. Bonney. 

T is sometimes of value to know 
meterological conditions in con- 
nection with ascertained facts 

about the bees, and for some years I 
have kept an accurate record of 
weather conditions. By referring to 
last summer’s record, I find that the 
average morning temperature of June 
was but 55.5 degrees, of July 61 de- 
grees; that June 9 there was a killing 
frost, that the rainfall for the sum- 
mer was very heavy, 7.2 in June, and 
that the clover stand was something 
tremendous. In connection with the 
fact that I took off 180 pounds to the 
colony, extracted honey, the record is 
interesting. 

To facilitate work, I use a lot of 
arbitrary signs. The temperature is 
preceded by the plus or minus mark, 
I use a small circle for clear weather, 
the same with a dot in center for 
fair, a cross in the ring marks cloudy, 
and the circle filled black means rain, 
while the amount of precipitation is 
recorded decimally, the air moisture 
(humidity) by the % mark and the 
direction of the wind in initials with 
the estimated speed in figures. Lastly, 
the amount of rainfall. Today’s rec- 
ord would read like cut alongside. 

I use a small book, 4x5.5 inches, 
and as there is more space than is 
needed for the record, I use it to note 
interesting things about my work. In 
this way I keep track of things which 
might escape my memory. Needless 
to say, a small blank book which may 
be bought for a dime will serve, and 
last the year out. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


Plant Lice and Honeydew 


By Dr. Burton N. Gates, Associate 
Professor of Beekeeping, Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. 


HE current year, speaking for 
Massachusetts in particular but 
possibly for several of the 

other New England States, is a year 
of an unusual abundance of plant lice 
or aphids. Spring conditions, with 
cold and damp weather, were favora- 
ble to their propagation. Entomolo- 
gists predicted a heavy aphis infesta- 
tion. At the present writing, the 
middle of August, aphids for several 
weeks have been especially evident 
upon the potato. Entomologists have 
seldom noticed them so prevalent. 
This occurs widely throughout the 
State and also in Connecticut. So 
numerous is the pest that consider- 
able damage is reported locally from 
the infestation. Numerous as it is, 
the writer has not observed any per- 
ceptible amount of honeydew pro- 
duced by this species. Bees have not 
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been seen working the aphis on the 
potato. 

In fact, bees have not been ob- 
served generally collecting honeydew 
as might be supposed, and yet, peri- 
odically, the combs show the presetice 
of a dark honey which is presumably 
of a honeydew source. The writer’s 
observation is limited to the bees 
working on witch-hazel galls and on 
elms. Today, however, honeydew 
was found on the common milkweed, 
Asclepias syriaca; it occurs in great 
abundance, yet but one bee was ob- 
served working it. In some places 
the elms, it is reported, have dripped 
honeydew, affording abundant ma- 
terial for bees to collect. For the 
last few days, however, apparently 
honeydew has ceased in the combs, 
or perhaps the bees are too busy on 
smartweed, which has just come into 
bloom. 

Besides the potato, other market 
garden crops have suffered severely 
from the aphis infestation. Celery is 
one plant on which the aphis are 
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numerous; on the apple aphis is prev- 
alent. Generally speaking, the mar- 
ket garden crops are all more or less 
attacked, yet aphids ar: specific in 
their foods and are not generally 
given to working various kinds of 
plants. 

In total, this season, for Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, through infor- 
mation gained from entomologists, 
may be regarded as an aphis or plant 
louse year. Hence the beekeepers 
should determine whether the dark 
honey procured is of plant louse or- 
igin and hence honeydew. Some colo- 
nies will be found to work this ma- 
terial to the exclusion of floral nec- 
tar, while other colonies may skip the 
honeydew. Moreover, honeydew may 
be procured in one restricted locality 
and not in the adjacent district. No 
definite rule can be set down. The 
writer has just observed bees in a 
large elm, yet adjacent elms appear 
to have no attractive force for the 
bees. 

Numerous inquiries have been re- 
ceived concerning the source of dark 
honey. From these scattered in- 
quiries, apparently this year bees 
have procured honeydew in widely 
isolated districts of New England. 
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Not always is honeydew dark. It may 
e light when secreted, but with a 
sooty fungus” growing in it, results 
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in what appears to be a dark tar-like 
honey. 
Amherst, Mass. 














Annual Field Day of the Worcester 
County Beekeepers’ Association 


The Worcester County Beekeepers’ 
Association held their annual field 
meeting on Friday, August 10, at the 
home of Mr. Clesson Merriman, 
School street, Leominster, Mass. 
Though the morning was showery, it 
cleared completely by noon and was 
beautiful through the rest of the day. 
The uncertainty of the morning, 
however, kept away many of those 
beekeepers who lived at a distance. 
There was an attendance of forty, who 
enjoyed the unusually interesting 
program and the kind hospitality of 
our host. After the basket luncheon, 
with which coffee. and ice cream 
were served, a_ semi-circle was 
formed near Mr. Merriman’s well- 
kept apiary, to hear the annual re- 
port of the Secretary and Treasurer 
and the special speakers of the af- 
ternoon. We were very glad of the 
opportunity to meet Mr. E. R. Root 
and listen to the extremely interest- 
ing story he brought us from the 
New York honey markets. Mr. O. 
M. Smith, of Florence, Mass., Presi- 
dent of the Hampshire, Hamden and 
Franklin Beekeeper’s Association, 
spoke with feeling and authority on 
“Giving the Bees a Chance.” He was 
followed by Mr. Charles M. Stewart, 
of Johnstown, N. Y., New York State 
Inspector, who spoke on the same 
line. Dr. B. N. Gates, of Amherst, 
emphasized the importance of net 
weighting all honey packages, and 
afterwards demonstrated the proper 
opening and manipulating of a hive 
of bees, showing a mild case of 
sacbrood. 

Most of those present had left by 
5 o’clock, after a pleasant and in- 
structive day. 

JOSEPHINE MORSE, Secy. 


Straining Honey 

Those who produce extracted 
on a large scale need no instruction 
about straining it, but those who 
have not any bees, and especially be- 
ginners, may care to know how we 
strain our honey. 

The little strainer that comes with 
the extractor, to be hung on the fau- 
cet, is fussy and mussy, and we threw 
it aside, using 
strainer devised by E. D. Townsend, 
editor of The Domestic Beekeeper, 
who is a successful producer of ex- 
tracted honey on a large scale. We 
have a honey tank containing sixty 
gallons, into which the honey is 
poured as it comes from the extrac- 
tor, a pail or two at a time. The 
Strainer is put on top of the tank, so 
that each pail of honey is poured di- 
rectly into the strainer. 
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Conducted by Miss Emma M. WILSON, Marengo, III, 


The strainer is of simple construc- 
tion. Supposing your tank is 25 
inches in diameter, make a frame 
something like a picture frame, 25 
inches square, outside measure. Then 
make a bag of cheese cloth into 
which this frame will enter easily. It 
may be two yards of cheese cloth 
doubled over and the two sides sewed 
up. Put the frame into this bag and 
lay it on top of the tank. Have two 
or more extra squares of cheese cloth 
and lay one of them on top of the 
strainer. Then when the one in use 
becomes too much filled with the 
particles strained out, replace it 
with a fresh one, and put the one 
used in cold water to be soaked out. 

After the honey has stood in the 
tank a day or two it is ready to be 
drawn out into the containers. 


A Profitable Side Line 


Robert Liebner, of McGregor, Ia., 
is an Iowa farmer who has found 
beekeeping so profitable as a side line 
that he wonders why more Iowa 
farms have not small apiaries at 
least, just as nearly all have small or- 
chards. Bees among the apple and 
plum trees on his farm have brought 
in $400 a year besides furnishing the 
family table with honey the year 
around. The wife has made a little 
business of her own, horseradish in 
“honey vinegar,” that is so superior 
to ordinary horseradish that she has 
demand for all she can supply at her 
own price. 

As the apiary and orchard are at 
the front of the farm and seen from 
the road the farmer and his wife 
have beautified it by planting a few 
rose bushes and other blooming 
shrubs in and around the stands and 
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the fruit trees. Along the fence 
which separates the bees from the 


highway a wild grapevine has been 
made to form a pretty hedge, which 
also serves as a protective barrier to 
passersby from the bees. 
FLORENCE L. CLARK. 


The Season in Northern Illinois 


The season of 1917, at least up to 
the first of September, stands out con- 
spicuous as perhaps the worst ever 
experienced at Marengo, if not 
throughout northern Illinois. We 
have suffered from too much wet and 
we have suffered from the drought. 
Until well along in the season we 
suffered from cold, even to a letting 
up in brood-rearing in some cases. 
White clover was not plentiful, and 
it is doubtful whether the bees got 
anything from the little there was. 
While basswood was in bloom the 
bees were busy upon it; but bass- 
wood trees are in small number. 

Years ago Dr. Miller produced ex- 
tracted honey, using one of the first 
extractors of the Peabody pattern, 
made by Mr. J. L. Peabody himself. 
This extractor differs from extrac- 
tors now in common use, in that the 
whole thing revolves, can and _ all. 
Then sections were invented, and for 
many years Dr. Miller produced sec- 
tion honey. Two or three years ago 
we began extracting a little, using an 
up-to-date extractor, and this year 
all but four colonies were run for ex- 
tracted honey. 

When heartsease came into bloom 
all combs containing honey were 
taken off and all told we had about 
12 pounds of extracted honey per 
colony. It has a somewhat nonde- 
script flavor, being probably a mix- 
ture from several sources. But honey 
is honey this year, and we’re glad to 
have any kind. 

Of course, we are expecting some- 
thing from the fall flow—beekeepers 
are always good expecters—but if 
the bees do no more than to lay up 
enough to provide their winter stores 
we shall not cry over it. If the worst 
comes we can feed sugar, which will 
be no great chore with only about 60 
colonies; but honey is better for the 
bees. Then, too, we would like a lot 
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APIARY OF ROBERT LIEBNER, NEAR McGREGOR, IOWA. MR. LIEBNER IN FORE- 
GROUND WATCHING A SWARM RUN IN. 
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of sealed combs to give to the bees 
next spring, for with 8-frame hives 
there is always need of more or less 
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feeding in spring. Even more im- 
portant in spring than winter it is to 
feed honey rather than sugar. 
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“IT have my bees in an outyard 
about six miles from here, but no one 
lives there. My brother-in-law goes 
there on week ends and I visit the 
place about once a week. An Italian 
family has been renting a farm for 
some years about a mile away. They 
have three very bad boys; they have 
been stealing my bees with the con- 
nivance of their parents, so I am told. 
I have sufficient proof to have them 
arrested, but the other ranchers in 
the neighborhood advised me not to 
because they say the Italian is liable 
to burn the ranch house and the 
apiary. The boys go at night and 
shake the bees into an empty box, 
and in most cases get the queen. 1 
hate to move the bees to a new loca- 
tion, as it is hard to find good pas- 
ture.” California. 

Answer: Petty thieving is one of 
the most difficult things with which 
to deal effectively. Often the penalty 
is so small that the punishment does 
not amount to much even when a 
conviction is secured. However, it is 
usually a mistake to put up with this 
kind of thing indefinitely, and the 
better element of a community should 
be able to co-operate to such an ex- 
tent as would make it so hot for the 
offenders that they would find it 
greatly to their interest to behave 
themselves. 

As to just what action may be 
taken should be determined by.local 
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Western New York Honey Produc- 
ers’ Association.—The field meeting 
and basket picnic of the Western 
New York Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held August 11, 
1917, at the apiary of J. Roy Lincoln, 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., was quite 
largely attended considering the very 
busy season, beekeepers from all over 
western New York being present. 
Refreshments were served by Mr. 
Lincoln, and after dinner the crowd 
journeyed to the apiary, several hives 
were opened and honey removed. 
This in turn was taken to the honey 
house and put through Mr. Lincoln’s 
up-to-date extractor, steam knife 
capping melter, etc. 

The Secretary spoke on the “Use of 
Honey,” also “The Food Value of 
Honey.” It was pointed out that 
honey, even at 25 to 30c per pound, 
was much more economical to buy 
for the housewife than butter, eggs, 
cheese, meats of all kinds, oranges, 


authorities. The matter should be 
brought to the attention of the prop- 
er officers without delay and resi- 
dents of the locality should unite in 
taking such action as the officials ad- 
vise. 


“T would like to know whether 
there is any law to prohibit a man 
from moving bees, badly infected 
with foulbrood into a healthy locality 
in the same county, in California. We 
are overrun with foulbrood bees 
moved from about fifty miles in the 
same county.” California. 

Answer: Section 9 of the Califor- 
nia law provides as follows: “It shall 
be unlawful for any person owning or 
controlling bees within the State, 
which are known to be infected with 
foulbrood or other contagious or in- 
fectious disease, to remove said bees 
to a new location, without first giving 
ten days’ notice to the county in- 
spector of apiaries, stating when and 
where he intends removing such 
bees.” 

Section 2 of the law gives the in- 
spector ample authority to compel 
proper attention to diseased colonies. 
The law provides for the appointment 
of county inspectors on ‘petition of 
ten resident beekeepers. 


Note. Those wishing immediate 
answer to legal questions by mail 
should write direct to Frank C. Pel- 
lett at Atlantic, Iowa. 


NEws ITEMS 


bananas, milk and other staple arti- 
cles of food, thus showing that honey 
should not be considered a luxury, 
but a staple food of high calorie 
content. Honey also has one advan- 
tage over all the other articles inas- 
much as it will keep almost indefi- 
nitely, whereas other foods deterio- 
rate very rapidly. : 

There was much discussion of the 
diseases of bees, especially the new 
one, paralysis, as members reported 
some. A beekeeper from Ohio told 
of the experience he had with it and 
recommended putting slacked lime 
over the bees every few days; this 
he claimed would hold it in check, 
at least. 

Several new members were added 
to the association. 

WM. F. VOLLMER, Sec’y. 


Organization of the Virginia State 
Beekeepers Association.—Blacksburg 
is the seat of the Virginia Polytech- 
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nic Institute, which is also the S:.‘e 
School of Agriculture. August 15. 16 
and 17 the State Farmers’ Instit <e 
was held under the auspices of ‘‘e 
Institute. More than 1,200 delegs «s 
were in attendance and enjoye: a 


- fine program. Dr. W. J. Schoene, «ne 


of the professors in the entomo!>:- 
ical department, being interested in 
bee culture, arranged a program \ ith 
Dr. Phillips, of Washington, as ‘he 
lecturer, and invited the beekeepers 
of Virginia to attend. Dr. Phillips 
found at the last minute that he could 
not be there and his place was ably 
filled by Dr. Geo. S. Demuth, of his 
department in the national bureau 

A goodly number of Virginians lis- 
tened to his fine talk on wintering in 
this climate. He advocated the use 
of the packing case inclosing four 
hives and also the feeding of 8 or 10 
pounds of good sugar syrup, to be 
stored next the brood-nest, and so 
consumed by the colony during the 
time in which they could not be ex- 
pected to ordinarily take a flight. 
The syrup to be at least two parts of 
sugar to one of water. 

After the lecture the State Bee- 
keepers’ Association was organized, 
with Mr. T. C. Asher, of Brookneal, 
as President; Mr. Cocke, of Danville, 
as Vice President, and Dr. W. J. 
Schoene, of Blacksburg, as Secretary- 
Treasurer. These three, and Dr. W. 
H. Dunigan, of Gratton, and Mr. E. 
G. Spane, of Church Road, constitute 
the Executive Committee. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
bee-yard, where Dr. Demuth demon- 
strated how to find a black queen 
that was hiding, and after she had 
been found and removed F. M. Bald- 
win, of Sanford, Fla., demonstrated 
the introduction of a queen by the 
smearing method. A fine queen that 
had been furnished for the purpose 
by Mr. Henry S. Bohon was _ im- 
mersed in about a third of a cup of 
honey, and after she had been well 
rolled around in the liquid she was 
poured down over the combs and the 
hive at once closed and the request 
was made that it be allowed to re- 
main undisturbed for at least three 
days. The front of the hive was 
raised enough to prevent the honey 
from running out and starting rob- 
bing. 

It was claimed for this method that 
it did not need an expert, that it was 
fool-proof and that it took less of 
the time of the bees than any other 
method. The statement was made 
that in recent introductions the 
fourth day had developed hatched 
larve. 


Mr. Asher, of Brookneal, the new 
President, is an enthusiastic bee- 
keeper. He has a farm a little way 
from the station at Brookneal and 
500 colonies of bees in nine yards. 
He uses a motor truck in getting 
about and ~ hauling supplies and 
honey. Last year, 1916, was a poor 
one with him and he fed up to May 
17, last, when yellow poplar began to 
yield. Bees bred upon this and were 
ready for the sourwood flow in July. 
Cold weather in the spring and al- 
most daily rains during the July 
flow cut this year’s crop down to be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000 pounds for 1917. 
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This is mostly sold as chunk honey 
in ten-pound pails. 

It is believed that the organization 
of this newest member of the great 
sisterhood of beekeeping associations 
means a forward step, with rich 
promise for the fraternity in this 
State. 


West Virginia Organizes.— The 
Panhandle Beekeepers’ 
annual outing and basket picnic, held 
at the home and apiary of Deputy In- 
spector Adam J. Yahn, Triadelphia, 
W. Va., August 22, was a successful 
and instructive affair in every way. 

The morning was taken up with ad- 
dresses by the different speakers, and 
at noontime Mr. N. E. Mehrie, of 
Charleston, W. Va., a moving picture 
man, began taking a moving picture 
of the crowd, which will show the 
many good things that were eaten, as 
well as the happy bunch that did the 
eating. From there he went to the 
bee-yard, where the film was added 
to by the handling of bees, taking of 
honey, putting on supers, uncapping 
and extracting, bottling and label- 
ing; then cleaning and packing comb 
honey in shipping cases. ; 

At this meeting the West Virginia 
Beekeepers’ Association was formed. 
Nearly everyone present became 
members of the State Association, 
and the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Mr. T. K. Massie, of 
Hatcher, W. Va.; Vice President, Will 
C. Griffith, of Elm Grove, W. Va.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Chas. 
A. Reese, of Charleston, W. Va. 

The Board of Directors are as fol- 
lows: Stephen Davis, of Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Grant Luzader, of 
Pennsboro, W. Va.; P. L. Jones, of 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; L. D. Sharp, of 
Slaty Fork, W. Va.; Adam J. Yahn, 
of Triadelphia, W. Va. 

The State Association will hold a 
meeting this coming winter at 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The Panhandle Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold their next meeting in 


Association - 
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April, at Wheeling, W. Va. 

The inspectors report very little 
foulbrood of either kind in the State, 
except in the Panhandle district, and 
some in Ohio county, but only one 
kind, the American. 

The honey crop for the Panhandle 
section is very light. The crop down 
in the State will be about three- 
fourths of normal, mostly basswood. 

The chief inspector and all of the 
deputies are clean-cut, wide-awake, 
enthusiastic beemen, and from now 
on West Virginia will be on the map 
as a State where they keep bees and 
produce honey. 

W. C. GRIFFITH. 


Iowa State Apiarist Appointed.— 

The Iowa Board of Education has 
recently announced the appointment 
of Prof. F. E. Millen, of Ames, as 
State Apiarist. Prof. Millen suc- 
ceeds Frank C. Pellett, who served as 
State Bee Inspector for five years, 
and also has charge of extensive 
work in beekeeping as provided by 
the new law. All requests for inspec- 
tion should be sent direct to Prof. 
Millen. The new law provides for in- 
spection upon written request of one 
beekeeper. 

Prof. Millen is well equipped for 

the work, having served as inspector 
of apiaries for the State of Michigan 
for several years. 
Eastern Massachusetts Meeting.— 
The Eastern Massachusetts Society 
of Beekeepers held a very successful 
field day meeting on Saturday, Au- 
gust 11, at the Independent Agricul- 
tural School, at Hawthorne, Mass. 
(Danvers.) President S. Lothrop 
Davenport, Instructor in Horticulture 
at the school in the chair. In the ab- 
sence of Director Smith, of the 
school, the address of welcome was 
delivered by Judge George B. Sears, 
of the District Court of Salem, an 
Essex county man and a beekeeper. 

Addresses were made by Arthur C. 
Miller, on “System;” Prof. Burton N. 











THE FIRST MEETING OF THE WEST VIRGINIA BEEKEEPERS WAS AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC ONE 
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Gates, on “Care of Honey and Con- 
tainers;” Mr. Charles Stewart, of 
Johnstown, N. Y., Inspector for the 
State of New York, on “Practical 
Beekeeping ;” Mr. Frank Frisbee, An- 
dover, Mass., President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Beekeepers, on 
“Container”; Mr. Ernest R. Root, of 
Medina, O., on “Present Prices and 
Outlook for the Honey Trade.” 

The meeting was called to order 
at 11 a. m. and adjourned at 5 p. m. 
There were 125 present. Letters were 
read from several members of our so- 
ciety who are in army service, and 
plans were partially perfected for the 
winter meetings, which will be an- 
nounced later. 

BENJAMIN SANDS. 








F. B. PADDOCK, OF THE TEXAS EX- 
PERIMENTAL STATION. 


Texas Honey Producers Meet.— 
The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Texas Beekeepers’ Association 
was held at the T. & M. College, Au- 
gust 2 and 3, in conjunction with the 
Farmers’ Congress. The association 
unanimously voted to affiliate with 
the new co-operative organization 
and merge-the two into one body to 
be known as the “Texas Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association.” 

Mr. Henry Brenner, of San Juan, 
Porto Rico, presented a carefully pre- 
pared paper on “Supersedure; Its 
Causes and Peculiarities.” Papers on 
various subjects were presented and 
round table discussions held. The new 
business of shipping combless pack- 
age bees was discussed in detail and 
demonstrations were made of how 
to avoid the dangers and enormous 
losses that many shippers suffered 
last season. 

The fact was brought out by com- 
parison, that Texas really has more 
of a winter problem—when judged 
by the percentage of loss—than 
States where cellaring is necessary. 
A request was made for the State Ex- 
periment Apiaries, soon to be estab- 
—— to study this question particu- 
arly. 


Mr. F. B. Paddock, State Entomol- 
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ogist, by the aid of carefully pre- 
pared maps, showed the present 
status of the foulbrood eradication 
work and gave an outline of its fu- 
ture. 

Officers elected were, E. Guy Le 
Stourgeon, San Antonio, Tex., Presi- 
dent; E. B. Ault, Calallen, Vice Presi- 
dent; Alma M. ‘Haselbauer, San An- 
tonio, Secretary-Treasurer. It was 
the largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting of the association ever held. 


Sweet Clover Utilization—Farmers’ 


Bulletin No. 820 of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry at Washington, by H. 
S. Coe, Agronomist, gives a very in- 
teresting detail of the value of sweet 
clover. In a comparative test made 
of rape, red clover and sweet clover 
for hog pasture, the resultant profit 
per acre was in favor of sweet clover. 
The actual cost of production of the 
weight increase being from 1 to 14 
cents less per hundredweight with 
sweet clover than with the other pas- 
ture. If we add to this the large 
amount of nitrogen given to the land 
and the possible production of honey, 
we will find a great inducement to 
use sweet clover more largely. 


No Honey in Italy.—Accept my 
thanks for your fine book, “First Les- 
sons in Beekeeping.” It is by far the 
best book for beginners in beekeep- 
ing that I have ever read. I am rear- 
ing queens with only 350 nuclei, be- 
ing short of help, since my beekeep- 
ing helpers are now in the army. 
The orders for queens are so numer- 
ous that I could not fill them all, even 
if I had 650 nuclei. As for honey, we 
have a severe drouth. If it does not 
rain very soon we shall have a scanty 
crop. We were rather elated by the 
promising spring 

ENRICO ‘PENNA, Bologna. 

July 21, 1817. 


Polk County Meeting in Iowa.— 
The Polk County Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held their yearly meeting 
August 4, 1917, at Greenwood Park 
and had 25 new members join. 
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THE POLK COUNTY MEETING WAS WELL ATTENDED THIS YEAR. 


The association re-elected C. L. 
Wright, M. D., President; C. E. Dust- 
man, Vice President; Mrs. E. C. 
Scranton, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The President, in his address, told 
them that ordinarily their meetings 
were social and educational, but this 
year it was more, that it was patri- 
otic, as they had dropped out their 
customary picnic dinner and gave $25 
to the Red Cross Association. 

The beekeepers have an _ oppor- 
tunity to increase the food supply of 
our country, and thereby help feed 
the army and navy that have been 
called to defend our country. 

Mr. R. H. Faxon, Secretary of the 
Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
made a very interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on the beekeepers’ oppor- 
tunity and duty of increased produc- 
tion, and saving of all our food stuff. 

Mr. J. W. Jarnagin, editor of the 
Iowa Farmer, made a splendid talk 
in increasing ‘and saving on the farm 
and in the apiary. 

Mr. B. T. Bleasdale, President of 
the Iowa State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, read a splendid paper on co- 
operation between the producer and 
the seller. 











GROUP IN THE A. & M. APIARY AT COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—TEXAS 
HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION MEMBERS. 


Mr. C. P. Mac Kinnen gave an in- 
teresting and instructive demonstra- 
tion on queen clipping. 

Professor Atkins, of the State Ex- 
perimental Station at Ames, then 
gave a splendid lecture and demon- 
stration on queen raising. 

Dr. Bonney, of Buck Grove, Ia., 
made a nice talk on successful ad- 
vertising and selling honey. 

ARTHUR WRIGHT. 


Northern Illinois Beekeepers to 
Meet.—The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois and Southern Wis- 
consin Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in the court house in Free- 
port, Ill, on Tuesday, October 16, 
1917. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec’y. 


The Indiana Field Meet of the 

Northwestern.—The editor was pres- 
ent at the Indiana field meet at the 
apiary of Mr. E. S. Miller, of Valpa- 
raiso, on August 14. About 50 bee- 
keepers were present. The general 
report from these men is unfavorable. 
No honey crop of any amount had 
been harvested by them, although 
where a fall flow is usual, the pros- 
pect was good, if sufficient rains are 
secured. 
_ The meeting was exceedingly en- 
joyable, under the thick shade of 
large trees, next to the apiary. The 
visitors examined Mr. Miller’s cellar, 
ia which he has- wintered bees for 
seven successive years with a loss of 
only four colonies in that time. The 
cellar is of concrete, walls and floor. 
Air is brought in through an 8-inch 
earthen pipe and introduced at the 
floor of the cellar, the vitiated air is 
also allowed to escape through a 
pipe placed in a flue at the opposite 
side of the cellar. Another opening 
higher up in the flue permits the es- 
cape of the warm air when the cellar 
is found too warm. Mr. Miller con- 
siders the temperature of 45 degrees 
the best. This is in line with the ex- 
perience of many others. 

The hives are piled in tiers of five. 
The dryness of the cellar secures as 
good conditions for the colonies at 
the bottom of each pile as for those 
at the top. Those who are accus- 
tomed to cellar wintering know that 
usually the colonies that are next to 
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the floor are less comfortable than 
those above, owing to dampness. 
Scantlings of 2x4 size are used under 
the bottom row. Each hive is 
brought in with its bottom-board, 
hut care is taken to have the entire 
entrance open for ample ventilation. 
Mr. Miller’s success makes his meth- 
od worthy of attention. 

Mr. Miller runs six apiaries, for 
extracted honey. His method for the 
prevention of natural swarming is 
quite successful, and is as follows: 

At the time of the crop, all the 
brood-combs but one are transferred 
to an empty hive and the brood- 
chamber with the one _ remaining 
comb is filled with either empty 
combs or frames of foundation. A 
half-story super with built combs is 
placed above the brood-chamber over 
a queen- -excluder and the hive con- 
taining the brood, with one more 
frame added, is put on the top. At- 
the end of nine days the queen-cells 
that the bees may have produced are 
destroyed. All the queens are clipped. 

As the question of foulbrood is ot 
prime importance and as the State 
Entomologist, Dr. F. N. Wallace, and 
the State Inspector, Mr. D. W. Er- 
baugh, were both present, some very 
interesting talks were given on brood 
diseases. We were very favorably 
impressed with the methods and ad- 
vice given by Mr. Erbaugh. He is 
evidently very practical. The con- 
sensus of opinion is that progressive 
beekeepers are becoming better and 
better able to cope with the different 
brood diseases themselves, as they 
become familiarized with the meth- 
ods. 

A novel way of putting dark honey- 
dew to use was given by Mr. W. 
Horst, of Crown Point. Having a lot 
of this stuff which he felt disinclined 
to offer for sale, he conceived the 
idea of trying it as pig feed. He 
mixed it in small quantities with sour 
milk for the pigs and had the satis- 
faction of seeing them grow as never 
before. 

There should be more of these field 
meets. Automobiles are enabling 
farmers to go without difficulty a 
distance of 50 to 100 miles to attend 
them. There were ten machines at 
this meeting. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Markets 


Semi-Monthly Market News Bulletin 
Honey—No. 6 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 31, 1917. 

This is the sixth of a series of sim- 
ilar reports which will be issued by 
this Bureau on the first and fifteenth 
of each month during the honey- 
shipping season. The information is 
secured by representatives of the Bu- 
reau located in the markets, and is 
transmitted to Washington by wire. 
For the present the bulletins will be 
issued only from Washington. These 
bulletins will be sent by mail free to 
any person requesting them. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to 
Charles J. Brand, Chief. 
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Telegraphic Reports From Today’s 
Markets—Jobbing Prices 
(L. C. L. prices on large lots to 
jobbers). 

Cincinnati—Five barrels California, 
1 barrel Arizona, 10 barrels and 49 
cases Kentucky, 15 barrels Georgia, 
16 barrels Alabama, 1,790 pounds 
Ohio, arrived. Nearby receipts light. 
Demand good; market very strong; 
few sales, on account of high prices. 
Extracted honey: All sales in small 
lots; light amber, 17-18c per pound. 
Comb honey: Fancy white, heavy, 
$4.75 per 24 section case; No. 1 white, 


heavy, $4.40-$4.50. Following are 
asking prices: Southern dark amber 
extracted, 15c per pound; white or- 


ange, large lots, 16%c; small lots, un- 
der 300 pounds, 18c per pound. 

Chicago—One car California, also 
small lots, mostly from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, arrived. Fair inquiry. 
California extracted honey, light am- 
ber, mostly 13%4-14c per pound. Stock 
from nearby States, best, mostly 13%- 
14c; some unripe, showing slight fer- 
mentation, 13%c. Comb honey: No. 
1 to fancy, mostly 20c; a few sales at 
18c. Beeswax: Yellow stock, 37-38c 
per pound; darker stock as low as 
35c per pound. Letters from shippers 
in this section show the crop here to 
be almost negligible. 

Minneapolis—Five cans Iowa and 
light local receipts of extracted and 
comb honey arrived. Small lots, Min- 
nesota, dozen and two dozen cases 
comb honey, 20-22c per pound, mostly 
20c. Amber, extracted, 10-pound 
pails, 13c per pound; 60-pound cans, 
12c per pound. 

St. Paul—One car California, 400 
pounds comb from Wisconsin, 3 bar- 
rels Minnesota extracted, 2,500 
pounds comb and extracted from 
Minnesota, and light local receipts. 
Minnesota comb honey, dozen and 
two dozen cases, 18-20c per pound; 
60-pound cans, amber extracted, 9c; 
white, 10c per pound; 10-pound cans, 
11-12c per pound. California and Wis- 
consin stock, no quotations. Indica- 
tions are for heavier receipts next 
week. 

St. Louis—Receipts light. Extract- 
ed honey, light amber in cans, 13%- 
14%4c per pound; dark, 12%4-13%c. 
Beeswax. Supplies very light; few 
recent sales, 36c per pound. 

Philadelphia—One car California, 7 
barrels Southern, 30 ba:tcls Mexican, 
arrived. Demand iiited. market 
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fsir. Southern nied ted: siight!y 
dark amber, 11-11%< er pouad. Calt- 
fornia light orange . 5-gallon czas. 
and Mexican, no sales. Beeswax: no 
sales reported. 

Kansas City—Approximately 350 
cases native Missouri and Iowa new 
stock arrived; old stock cleaned up. 


Demand and movement moderate: 
market firm. Native Missouri and 
Iowa: 24-section flat cakes, No. 1 


white, mostly $4.55-$4.75; 
small lots. No extracted honey on 
market. Beeswax: approximately 
300 pounds arrived; demand and 
movement slow; all sales in small 
lots; best mostly 40c per pound. 
Denver—Approximately 21,000 Ibs. 
light amber extracted and 2,500 cases 
white comb arrived. Demand and 


all sales in 


movement good; market steady. 
Quality and condition fine. Comb 
honey: 24-section cases No. 1, $4.05; 
No. 2, $3.60. White to light amber 


extracted honey, 14%4-15c per pound. 
Beeswax: Receipts light; clean yel- 
low stock, price to producer, 34c per 
pound. 

New York—Five cars California, 8 
barrels Florida, 55 barrels Louisiana, 
217 cases Louisiana, 551 cases Texas, 
186 barrels Cuban, 360 barrels and 30 
tierces Porto Rico, arrived. Market 
quiet, demand slow; export demand 
has dropped off during last two 


dian, mostly $1.35-$1.50 per gallon. 
dian, mostly $1.35?$1.50 per gallon. 
California, $1.65-$1.85 per gallon. 


Beeswax:: 105 bags, 2 barrels, 7 
cases Porto Rico; 1 barrel North Car- 
olina arrived; demand and movement 
moderate. Yellow stock, 39-40c per 
pound; dark stock 36-39c per pound. 
Note—Arrivals include receipts 
during preceding two weeks. Prices 
represent current quotations. 
CHARLES J. BRAND, Chief. 


Iowa Meeting in December.—The 
sixth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
in the Chamber of Commerce Con- 
vention parlors, in the Shops build- 
ing, Tuesday and Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, at Des Moines, Iowa. It 
is desired that every beekeeper, or 
friend of the bee, make it his business 
to be present at the sessions. It will 
be a live meeting, with live wires on 
live subjects. For further particulars 
and a copy of the program as soon as 
issued, write Hamlin B. Miller, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Marshalltown, Ia. 





Send Questions either te to thes office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 


C. MILLER, 


MARENGO, IL~. 


He does NoT answer bee- keeping questions by mail. 


It is inferred that all readers have access to the book “A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 


Questions.” 
all questions ordinarily asked on beekeeping. 


This will avoid duplication in answering, as the book contains answers to practically 
Subjects not specifically treated, or which are not 


clear to the reader will be further explained in this department at the request of any subscriber. 


Miscellaneous Questions 
1. Is there any remedy to keep beemoth out 
of colonies? 
2. How can I find a queen in a swarm of 
bees when they are issuing from the hive? 
3. Who is the bee inspector for Missouri, 
and where does he live? 


4. When is the proper time to take honey 
from the bees? 
5. I have ten colonies and om just starting, 
how shall I take care of them? 
MISSOURI. 


Answers—l. I know of no way to keep the 
beemoth out except by the bees themselves. 
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Keep your colonies strong, and the bees will 
take care of the moth. Italians are much bet- 
ter at it than blacks. 

When the swarm starts out of a hive, 
keep a sharp lookout at the entrance and you 
may see the queen as she emerges, although 
you will often miss her. 

3. M. E. Darby, Springfield, Mo. 

4. Comb honey may be taken as soon as it 
is sealed over. Extracted honey may be taken 
when three-fourths sealed, although it is bet- 
ter to be left longer. Some good beekeepers do 
not extract till the close of the harvest. 

There are lots of things you ought to 
learn, if you are to be a successful beekeeper, 
but if I should attempt to get them all in this 
department I’d have a row with the boss. But 
you can get more than I could give in many 
numbers by sending a dollar to the office of 
this journal for Dadan’s First Lessons, or by 
getting some other good bee-book. It will be 
money in your pocket. 

Doolittle Plan for Extracting 

Would G. M. Doolitle’s plan of ‘‘Manage- 
ment of Outapiaries” work all right in running 
for extracted honey? If not, what changes 
should be made? ILLINOIS. 

AnsweR—I think the plan should work all 
right for extracted honey. 

Uniting 

What is the best method of uniting colonies 
this time of the year? VERMONT. 

Answer—I don’t think there’s anything bet- 
ter than the newspaper plan. Put a single 
thickness of newspaper over one hive and over 
this set the other hive. The upper hive must 
be bee-tight, so that no bee can get out until 
the bees have gnawed a hole in the paper. Then 
the bees can get to one another so slowly that 
they will unite peaceably. I never knew any 
fighting of the bees, but in two cases I put a 
nucleus with a queen over a very strong queen- 
less colony and the queen was killed. In such 
a case two thicknesses of newspaper is better. 
After a few days, perhaps 4 or 5, you can 
move any frames of brood in the upper story 
to the lower story. 


Clipping a Queen’s Wing—A Swarm 
With a Clipped Queen 

1. When is the best time to clip the queen’s 
wings? 

2. When a swarm issues with a clipped 
queen, the swarm finding the queen with them, 
will they cluster, and how long? 

3. what becomes of the queen if you cannot 
find her on the ground? 

4. lf you don’t find her will the bees rear a 
new queen and swarm again? 


5. How long would it be before they swarm 
again if you found the queen, put her and the 
swarm back in hive from where they came, and 
then cut out all queen cells : 

6. How soon will you find a new queen in a 
hive that has just swarmed, so you can clip 
her? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Any time when it suits your 
own convenience after she begins to lay. There 
is little need of clipping her during her first 
season, as she is very unlikely to swarm; yet 
1 generally clip a queen not long after she be- 
gins to lay. Early in the season, before any 
colonies think of swarming, each queen is 
found in the apiary, and those with whole 
wings are clipped; for a certain number of 
queens are superseded every fall, and their suc- 
cessors should be clipped before swarming time 
the next season. 

2. They may return without clustering; they 
may cluster for a very short time, and they 
may remain clustered as long as if they had a 


queen. 
3. She generally returns to the hive, but may 
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be lost or get into another hive and be killed. 
A swarm with a clipped queen is a prime 

swarm, and at the time the swarm issues a 
number of queen-cells are present, and the first 
virgin from one of these cells is practically 
sure to issue with a swarm if the old queen is 
lost. 

5. Maybe the same day, maybe not for a 
week or more; in rare cases not at all. 

6. She will be ready to clip in 10 days or 
more. 


I want to start in the bee business with about 
two colonies. Is it a good way to get the hives 
first, then buy the bees by the pound, and how 
many pounds of bees would be required to a 


hive? How early in spring should 1 get them? 
What do you consider the best way? 
WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER—If you get 2 or 3 pounds of bees 
with a queen in May, they cught to do well. 
It might be more profitable to get 5 pounds, 
and get a good crop of honey. lf you can get 
bees in full colonies in your own neighborhood 
that might be better still. 


Weight of a Swarm—Ants—Honey- 
dew 


1. How much should a good swarm of bees 
weigh? ; : 

2. Do ants crawling in and out of a hive 
of bees do any harm? If so, what harm do they 
do? How can | keep them out? 

3. Is it all right to take a part or all of the 
honey out of a super in the summer and put it 
back for the bees to fill again, if there is plenty 
of nectar coming in all the time? 

4. Where do bees get honeydew? Will they 
gather it when they can get nectar? 

WISCONSIN. 

AnswWers.—1. Perhaps 4 or 5 pounds. 

2. Ants in your region generally do little 
harm except to annoy the bees by their pres- 
ence, making their nests for the sake of the 
warmth in parts of the hive where the bees can- 
not reach them, if there be any such place, as 
over quilts. There is, however, a large black 


ant that honeycombs the bottoms of hives, so 
that they crumble at a touch. 

3. Yes, if you mean extracting frames; no, 
if 


you mean sections. 
4. They generally get honeydew from the 
leaves of trees. 1 think they are not likely 


to gather it when better material is plenty. 


1. Early this spring 1 got a pound of bees 
from the South, which | put into an observa- 
tion hive. These bees have grown into a nice 
swarm by now and I have transferred them 
into a 10-frame hive. Now the honey crop has 
been very poor and unless we should get a 
good fall flow I am afraid these bees will not 
have enough to winter on. How can I get them 
in good shape for winter? Can I feed them 
sugar-water to winter on, or must I use honey? 
When and how should | feed? 

2. I intend to winter them in the second 
story of my creamery and have them fly out 
through a south window; have them in my of- 
fice now, flying out through a south window. 
he upstairs of creamery will never be far be- 
low freezing at any time in the coldest weather. 
Will this be a good | lan? I would not like to 
lose these bees, for hes are pure Italians with 
a tested queen. ILLINOIS. 

ANSWeERS—1. Honey is the natural food for 
bees, and nothing else can quite equal it, yet 
thousands of colonies have wintered well on 
granulated sugar made into syrup. So, if you 
cannot get honey that you are sure is free from 
disease, feed sugar syrup. It hardly comes in 
the scope of this department to give instruc- 
tions for feeding, which you should find in 
your bee-book; but I may say that if you feed 
any time before the middle of September you 
may feed equal parts of sugar and water, and 
it doesn’t matter whether you mix it cold or 
hot, only the sugar dissolves sooner in hot 
water. As it grows later the syrup should be 
stronger, until just before freezing it should 


October 


be 


ter. 
2. 


co 


pounds or pints of sugar to 2 pints of wa- 


As a rule, bees wintered in a building as 
you propose, are not very successful. They 
may do well for you, but in your locality it 
may be safer to winter in a good cellar. 


Ants 
When last I examined my hives I noticed, ; 
one of them on top of the inner cover, several 
large red ants. Are ants likely to do any 
harm, and how can I get rid of them? 
ILLINOIS. 
yond annoying the bees, and are in the hive 
ANnsWer—They probably do little harm be- 
because of the warm shelter. When I had quilts 
or inside covers ants were troublesome, but 
for years I have had no inside covering, and 
ants do not trouble at all. There will be no 
trouble if there is no shelter where the bees 
cannot reach the ants. You may trace them to 
their nests, if their nests are not in the hive 
itself, and destroy them with gasoline. 





° 
Saving Extra Queens 

I have a colony of bees that became queen- 
less and workers were raising only drones. As 
there was no worker brood, sealed or unsealed, 
four or five frames were put in containing 
sealed and unsealed worker brood. Ten days 
or a week ago I found three queen cells on one 
frame and two on another.; three were sealed. 
How would you save these extra queens, with 
the intention of replacing the old queens in 
other hives with these young queens? 

FLORIDA. 

ANSWER.—You can save the extra queens by 
putting each in its own nucleus to be fertilized. 
But it’s doubtful if they’re worth saving; for 
to rear good queens you should have in the 
hive abundance of young bees, and in the pres- 
ent case there are few or none of that kind, 
for no worker eggs have been laid for some 
time. 


Queen Introduction 

1. What causes the bees in a strong colony 
to drag out live brood in the nymph stage? The 
colony is free from moths, and has a " good 
Italian queen. It has also abundance of honey 
and pollen and there is a good flow of honey 
going on. 

2. I removed a hybrid queen lately and put 
a caged Italian queen in her place. Five days 
Jater I opened the hive and found several 
queen-cells started, also the new queen which 
they balled. I immediately drove the bees off 
of her with a thick cloud of smoke and closed 
the hive. Three days later I found all the 
queen-cells torn open and my new queen lay- 
ing nicely. What was the reason they would 
not accept her at first? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is possible that the colony 
has superseded its queen, and having now no 
young laying queen has no use for drones, and 
so is dragging out the contents of the drone- 
cells, 

2. Nothing very unusual in the case.. It is 
common for bees to start cells upon loss of 
queen, whether they accept another or not, 
later killing the cells if the queen gets down 
to business. Quite often, too, it happens that 
bees ball their queen when disturbed by the 
opening of the hive, freeing her all right it 
the hive is closed, even 1f no smoke be given, 
as you did. 


Bees in a Commotion—Dividing— 


Swarm Prevention 

1. While amongst my bees, I noticed quite 
a commotion about one of my colonies; it 
looked as though a swarm would soon issue 
but the bees did not fly away, but clustered at 
the entrance and at the front of the hive, and 
after a half hour, at least, all was quiet 
enough for me to look inside. My memoran- 
dum shows that on August 21 I discovered that 
that colony had swarmed and that I had de- 
stroyed as well as I could see, all queen-cells 
except one of the best. The commotion afore- 


said occurred on the 28th following. On ex- 
amination on that latter day I found one 


a tae 
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ueen-cell open at the end, showing normal ex- 

_and also one queen-cell sealed. What expla- 

ition can you give of this? 

¥. In the spring, when a colony shows a 

isperous condition, viz., is full of bees, 1 
like to put on another full depth super, then 
order a queen from the South, which takes a 
week or ten days to arrive; then I divide, put- 
ting most all of the brood with the new queen 
1 a new stand. In following out the above 
stated manner of procedure, I have an unde1 
current of belief that, instead of at once or- 
dering a queen, it would be better to wait un- 
til the bees start well at drawing out the foun- 
dation. Would this not be a true indication 
that the colony, however strong otherwise in 
appearance, is really ready for division? 
What do you think of this? 

8. Until recently I gave preference to the 
putting queen up, instead of the excluder plan; 
but lately I have inclined more to the latter, 
as it only requires a hive-body and an ex- 
cluder. How about doing either one as late as 
September 1, or say two weeks previous? 
Might it not be like secluding a colony to a 
queen that the bees want to supersede, and put 
them in a way, probably, to go into the winter 
with an old queen that might die before spring? 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

that the 
commotion was caused hy tbe queen taking her 
wedding flight. 


AnsweErs.—l. It is quite possible 


Of course, there is a commo- 
tion when the bees have their play spell, but 
you have too much experience not to under- 
stand that. 

2. I think your idea is entirely right, that it 
is not wise to divide until the bees are in such 
that 
foundation, but work vigorously upon it. 


condition they will not only work upon 


3. It hardly seems that there should be need 
of using either plan to prevent swarming so 
late as the middle of August; still it might be 


advisable in some cases. I hardly think there 
would be danger by so doing of forcing into 
winter a too old queen. Probably many 


queens are superseded as late as the middle of 


September. 


Color of Races 
1. What color are the working bees of the 
Caucasian race and what color is the queen? 
Would the bees do well in lowa? 
2. What color are the working bees of the 
Carniolan race? 


3. What color are hybrids, and would these 


bees do well in Lowa? MONTANA. 
ANnsWERS.—1. About the same color as the 
workers and queens of common black bees. 


They ought to do well in Iowa, yet most bee- 


keepers prefer Italians, if for no other reason 
than that Caucasians, like Carniolans, are great 
swarmers. 

2. Very much like blacks, but the rings are 
that 


they have whitish rings. 


more distinct, so one is inclined to say 


3. By hybrid bees is generally meant bees 


that are a cross between Italians and _ blacks. 
They may be without bands, and they may 
have one, two or three yellow bands. They 
are common in lowa and do well there. 


Nuclei—Old Combs 

1. Would it be all right to ship a_ tested 
queen with a one-frame nucleus from Indiana 
or lowa to the southern part of Minnesota at 
the beginning of the honey flow in the spring? 

2. 1 have several hives of bees, but the comps 
are mostly drone-comb, so | intend to put them 
in new hives with full sheets of comb founda- 
tion in the spring as soon as the honey flow 
begins. Will the old combs be fit to sell? 
About how many pounds are there in a 10- 
frame hive (Hoftman frames) ? 

3. How do you prepare for the market old 
combs taken from a hive, and about how much 
are they worth a pound? 

4. lf I get a one-frame nucleus, with a tested 
queen, will it be a'l right to take it out in the 
apiary at noonday and put it on the stand of 
one of my very old hives, which I will remove, 
so that the hive with nucleus will get the field 
bees from one of my old hives? 

MINNESOTA. 

ANSWER.—1. Yes; larger 

would be better. 


but a nucleus 
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2. If 
honey, 


sell 
not do for 


filled with 
table but 
I’m sure 


your idea is to them 


they would use, 


might be good for feeding bees not 

what Hoffman filled 

would weigh. Perhaps as much as 75 pounds. 
3. Only the market 

If you mean dry old combs, 


ten frames with honey 


new combs are put on 


as comb honey 


they must be rendered into beeswax before 
they can be sold.—Editor.) 

4. Too much danger; the queen might be 
killed. 


Queens—Feeding for Winter 
On July 12 I received an untested Italian 
queen, which I introduced to a colony after 
killing the old queen. Five days later 1 exam- 
ined it and found they had accepted her, but 
no eggs were present. August 1 | again looked 
through it, but still the queen had not started 


laying. I removed her, putting her in a nu- 
cleus and introduced another queen, which 
they accepted. She is laying fine. 

1. What was wrong with the first queen? 


2. Will she ever be any good? 

3. 1 received two queens from a dealer, both 
cages being tied together. They were piping 
continually. Were they virgins, or is it natural 
for them to pipe? 

4. Could 1 winter three queens in one hive 
with screen wire division-boards, each depart- 
ment having three frames? 

5. Do bees die when they sting; if not, can 
they sting again? 

6. Do think I 


should feed 


you some sugar 
syrup for wintering, or leave the natural 
stores, which is from buckwheat, aster and 


goldenrod? 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Answers.—1. I don’t know. 


2. I don’t believe there’s one chance in a 
hundred that she’ll ever lay. 

3. Laying queens pipe as well as virgins, and 
some are great pipers. I suspect the nearness 
of the two queens increased the piping. 

4. Yes; but instead of wire screen you had 
better have wooden partitions one-quarter to 
three-eighths thick. With wire screen there is 
danger of queens being killed. 

6. Better leave the natural stores. 


Jumbo Versus Langstroth Hive Body 
—Swarm Control—Honey 
House—Wintering 


1. In the production of extracted honey would 





it not be a good plan to use the jumbo hive- 
body as a brood-chamber and the full depth su 
per? {he jumbo frame is about two inches 
deeper than the standard Langstroth frame, 
therefore one could use nine frames in a ten- 
frame brood-chamber, giving it about the same 
number of square inches of comb as eleven 
standard Langstroth frames. One could space 
the frames according to the needs of the 
colony and instead of the tenth frame use a 
dummy, which would make it easier to re 
move the combs. Jo you not think that in us- 
ing the full depth super one would not have 
as many supers nor as many frames to handle? 
in my estimation that and other advantages 


of the full depth super would more than coun- 
terbalance the disadvantages. 
2. Which of the hive 


many covers do you 
prefer? 
3. Do you prefer the unspaced frame to the 
others? 
4. Is there as much dange f combs break- 


ing down in jumbo frames as in the standard 
frame? 
5. Do bees gather hone; om the 


6. What are the main 


rock elm? 
observed 








in Dadant’s method of control? 

7. What is the greatest number of pounds of 
extracted honey produced by one colony that 
is known? 

8. Where can one get h of some good 


lans? 


honey-house 
9. I should think that honey could be put up 


in pint, quart and two-quart mason fruit jars 
for retailing in the neighborhood, because 
these jars may be used again for preserving 
vegetables, etc. 

10. Will bees fly across a stream about 60 
rods wide to gather honey? 

1* What are the things that must be ob- 
served in indoor wintering, also outdoor win- 
tering. WISCONSIN. 
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ANSWERS.—1. I doubt if you would like the 
deep frames for extracting. A strong reason 
for thinking so is that the Dadants, who are 
strong advocates of large frames in the brood- 
chamber, use shallow extracting frames. And 
the Dadants are no slouches at producing ex- 
tracted honey. 

2. I have never seen any more to my liking 


than the ones I use, two thin board surfaces 
with three-eighth inch air-space between, 


ered with zinc or tin. 


cov- 
3. I prefer self-spacing frames. 

4. Properly made and managed, there ought 
hardly to be danger with either. If there is 
danger, that danger would be greater with the 
deeper frame. 

5. I think they do. 

6. Big big 
room. 


hives, spacing, and big super- 


7. I think a thousand pounds was reported 


some years ago. 

8. In back numbers of some of the bee 
journals. 

9. Mason fruit jars have been used with sat- 


isfaction as conntainers for honey. 


10. Yes. 
11. More than I could tell if I should fill 
many pages. This department is intended as 


a supplement, not as a substitute, for a text- 
book on beekeeping, and if, on looking up the 
matter in your bee-books there is some particu- 
lar point not I'll it the 
best I 


clear, answer about 


can 


Swarming—Supersedure 


I have a swarm of bees (half Carniolan and 
half three-banded Italians) that I caught June 
1” They filled their hive with brood rapidly 
and soon they had nine out of the ten frames 
full of brood in all conditions. I put on one 
super of sections and when they had that al- 
most filled I placed another under it. They 
drew that out in good shape. A few days ago 
I thought they acted weak, so I overhauled the 
hive and found a rather small force of work- 
ers, many drones, much empty brood, a little 
unsealed brood, one queen-cell which had 
hatched and two which were about to hatch. 
Work was almost entirely stopped in the su- 


is a first swarm thrown from a colony 
which I bought this spring, so I don’t know 
the age of the queen. 

1. Are 
cells? 

2. If swarming cells, 
for the unsealed brood? 

3. lf supersedure cells, how do you account 
for the lack of workers and so many drones? 

4. When I looked into this hive about sia 
weeks ago everything was going nicely. Would 
an old queen play out so abruptly and allow 
the working force to dwindle? 

5. Would you advise taking away the supers 
entirely ? 

6. If they swarmed, what would be the rea- 
son, as they had two supers of combs drawn 
out and only partially filled? 

The parent colony threw out two others. 
The last one I returned two or three times and 
at last it left entirely, taking all the 


those supersedure cells or swarming 


how do you account 


queens 


with it. So I had to buy a new queen for the 
old colony. MAINE. 
AnsWERS.—1. Perhaps the easier guess is 


that they were swarming cells. In reality there 
is no difference in the cells themselves, whether 
they be intended for swarming or supersedure, 
and the same set of cells may turn out one or 
A col- 


may contemplate swarming, start cells, and 


the other, according to circumstances. 
ony 
then a dearth comes, the bees give up swarming 
and supersede their queen. On the other hand, 
a colony cells to 


may Start 


supersede their 
queen, when an improvement in the honey-flow 
may them to this case 
the question is rather whether the bees swarmed 
or not, 

2. A queen generally lays up to the time she 
with a 


decide swarm. So in 


issues swarm, and the swarm issues 


about the time the first cell is sealed. In 7 or 


8 days the first virgin will emerge, and about 
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that time the brood from the last eggs will be 
sealed. But bad weather may delay the issu- 
ing of the swarm a day or more, and if the 
queen lays during that delay it will leave un- 
sealed brood after the first virgin has emerged. 

8. Drones might be because of much drone- 
comb, but the rapid falling off in numbers 01 
workers is more easily accounted for by saying 
the bees have swarmed. 

4. One would hardly think so. 

5. Better take them away, and return later 
if the colony becomes strong enough to work 
on a later flow. 

6. Abundance of super-room is quite a fac- 
tor in the prevention of swarming, but no 
amount of room in supers will prevent swarm- 
ing if enough other conditions favor swarming. 

7. It is possible that all the queens went 
with the swarm; yet one may have been left 
who was lost on her wedding trip. 


Queen Rearing 
I understand that to raise a queen one should 
use larve less than 3 days old, and since it 
takes 3 days for an egg to hatch into a larva, 
should the egg be taken for queen rearing? 
OHIO. 


Answer.—Evidently you are counting that 
the’ age of a larva is counted from the time 
the egg is laid. The age of a chicken is count- 
ed from the time it is hatched out of the egg, 
and it’s the same way with a larva. It’s gen- 
erally considered better to give a larva not 
more than two days old, and it’s all right to 
give an egg. 


Foulbrood Combs 

1. Would it be safe to use combs taken out 
of a European foulbrood hive after they have 
been extracted? ’ 

2. Could those frames be used again after 
combs were cut out? VERMONT. 

ANsSwWeErRS.—1. In an apiary where there is 
already European fouulbrood, I wouldn’t hesi- 
tate at all to use such combs. They are likely 
safe enough in any apiary, yet in an apiary 
where Europeon foulbrood has not yet ap- 
peared I’d rather not use anything that ever 
had the disease within a mile. 

2. I have 


them in lye. 


used such frames after boiling 


Peas—White Clover—Vetch 


1. Do bees get honey from peas? They work 
around the stem of the pea from morning till 
night. 

2. When is the best time, in this country, to 
plant white clover for the bees, and how long 
before it will bloom after sowing it? Will it 
grow around waste places, and how high does 
it get? 

3. Is vetch good for bees? 
poor land? 
ing? 

ANSWERS.—1. It not 


Will it grow on 
At what time does it stop bloom- 
ALABAMA. 

infrequently happens 
that nectar is secreted at the axils of the leaves, 
and evidently that is the case with your peas. 

2. There is probably no better time than 
when the ripe seed falls, although it may be 
sown almost any time. Spring might be most 
convenient for you. It will hardly bloom to 
amount to anything until its second year. It 
will grow in waste places where there is suf- 
ficient soil, and may grow from 8 to 10 inches 
high. 
3. Vetch is a honey-plant I know little about. 


Queen Hatching—Sugar Feeding 

1. How long after the egg is laid by the 
queen can the bees raise awqueen out of it? 

2. Do bees make comb out of sugar syrup? 

3. How many pounds of sugar would have 
to be fed to a colony of bees to produce 10 
pounds of it in the comb, first making the 
comb out of the syrup? ARKANSAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Any time within 6 days, or 
up to the time the larva is 3 days old, and 
perhaps still later, although it is doubtful 
whether ag good a queen can be reared from a 
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larva 3 days old as from one only a day or two 
old. I judge so from the fact that when bees 
are given their choice they prefer the younger 
larva. 

2. Not alone; 
material with it 


they must have some other 


Q 


3. I don’t know; maybe 12 or 15, under fa- 
vorable circumstances; and maybe 20 or 30 be- 
fore you would get the first 10 pounds stored. 
But it wouldn’t be honey. 





October 


Bee Primer for the prospective 
beekeeper or beginner. A _ 24-page 
pamphlet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
trations. It gives a general outline 
of bees and beekeeping such as de- 


sired by the amateur. ‘1 wo pages are 
devoted to instructions to beginners. 
Price, postpaid, 15 cents, or sent free 
with a year’s subscription to Ameri- 
can Bee Journal at $1.00, 














good book. The new book— 





Christmas is Coming! 


There is nothing more attractive for a Christmas Present than a 


‘Our Backdoor Neighbors’’ 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Author of Productive Beekeeping and Staff Correspondent 
of the American Bee Journal, will delight your boy or girl, 
or any nature-loving friend. 


This book is an intimate account of the personal studies of wild 
creatures, extending over many years of time. 
from a photograph from life by the author. 
making, this book is unlike anything ever before offered to the public. 


Every illustration is 
A new departure in book- 


Charming, intimate and true to life are these descriptions, for the 
author has lived in close proximity to birds and animals, and shares 
their secrets. The stories he tells are vivid and fascinating, and many 
unusual photographs add to the value of this unique nature book. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Il. 























THE CAMBPELL $ 





out leaving home, at a very small 


and catalog free. Address, 


325 Broadwa . 


Everybody knows Campbell, the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that 
he started this great movement for Scientific Farming that is changing the desert 
into a garden. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of. Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 
by mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured with- 
expense. 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature, Campbell's Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalog of the Campbell Correspondence School. 





MIMO OID 


If you area farmer or expect to bea 


Sample copy 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL : 
- Billings, Montana 


SOR Cate ie ee 
DREAD 
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Canada, $1.00 a year. 
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The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and has incor- 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 

Beekeeping and Horticulture inits various branches are effectively combined 
to form a live, attractive, and practical month 


ly magazine. 


Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
United States, $1.25 a year. 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 
SSAA TATA ATA ATA) PD) DDD DDDDDDDDDADD, 


Foreign, $1.50 a year 
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Classified Department 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
f any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
wo lines. If wanted in this department, you 

ist say so when ordering. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 
BEES AND QUEENS from i 4 New Jersey 


apiary. M. Cook, 
1Atf New York City. 


CLOVER QUEENS—Pure Italian, untested, 
$1; tested, $1.50; no reduction; no disease. 
F. Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 














84 Cortland St., 








TESTED leather-colored queens, $2.00; after 
June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per doz. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St.. Hartford, Conn. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





VIGOROUS, prolific Italian Queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June ist. My circular gives best 

methods of introduction. A. V. Small, 
2303 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—One, 75c; 6, 
$4.00; 12, $7.50. Tested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.70; 
12, $10.75 
Cotton Belt Apiaries, Box 83, Roxton, Tex. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS from June 1 to 
Nov. 1, $1 each; 6 for $5. My circular gives 

good methods. Ask for one. 

J. W. Romberger, 3113 Locust St., St. Joe, Mo. 











FOR SALE—In their season, Italian queens, 
bees and honey. For prices on bees and 
queens send for circular, or see our large add. 





in May or June issue. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 
GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
wokers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 


their 
test- 


lenge the world on my Goldens and 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 


2Atf B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





MY BRIGHT Italian Queens will be ready to 
ship after April 1 at 60c each. Send for 

price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. M. Bates, Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


AMERICAN BEE 


FOR SALE—The 
equipped. 
per colony. 


Cloverdale apiary, fully 
This apiary averages 200 pounds 
Bargain for cash. Selling on ac- 





count of military service. 
Chris H. Buitenhoff, Manhattan, Mont. 
FOR SALE—Having been drafted, I offer for 


sale 25 colonies of bees in two-story 10- 
frame hives for 41f plain sections; combs all 
built from full sheets wired foundation, but 


three hives which are built from starters. Hives 
of Root and Lewis make and painted white. 
Bees will be ready for shipment after the fall 


flow. Hives will be heavy with honey and bees 
are all strong and healthy. Price, $5 per col- 
ony. ‘Harry Brown, R No. 2, Jerseyville, II. 





FOR SALE—25 colonies Italian bees in 10- 
frame dovetailed hives. My entire equip- 

ment of hives, supers and supplies must be sac- 

rificed for quick sale. All in A 1 condition. 

Some new. Send for my list and photo of 

apiary. 

C. H. Glase, 1331 Perkiomen Ave, Reading, Pa. 
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WANTED—White or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 

tell how honey is a and your lowest cash 

price. . B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 





FOR SALE—15,000 lbs white extracted alfalfa 
and clover honey in new 60-lb. tins. Who 
wants it? State best offer in first letter. 
S. F. Lawrence, Hardin, Mont. 





FOR SALE—2,000 pounds No. 1 white clover 
comb honey; $4 per case of 24 sections. 
Ray Dunham, Westboro, Mo. 





FOR SALE—One or 100 barrels mild flavored 
light amber honey just right for blending 

with northern honeys. For sample and price 

f. o. b. New York address, 

Elton Warner’s Apiaries, San Juan, Porto Rico. 





FOR SALE—Michigan’s best white extracted 


honey in packages as desired; also comb 
honey. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CAUCASIANS are Quinn’s queens of quality. 

Foundation stock imported direct by me from 
Tiflis, where alone the pure gray mountain bees 
are bred in their original purity. Get the best; 





I have them. See A. B. J., May, .917. 
Chas. W. Quinn, 
Gen Del., Ft. Myers, Lee Co., Fla. 
FOR SALE—Ten or twelve colonies of bees 





and a lot of bee supplies. Write for particu- 
lars. Mrs. H. E. Horney, 
Leon, Decatur Co., Iowa, R. 2. 
FOR SALE—1 to 100, strong 8-frame colonies 


extra fine strain Italian bees, $4 to $4.50 
each; all free from disease, with stores for 
winter: Standard full-depth self-spacing Hoff- 
man frames; all straight combs in new one- 
storv single-wall hives, * o. b. here 


Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Madison Co., N. Y. 





FIFTY ITALIAN QUEENS—To close 
this season, at 50 cents each, whether one 
or fifty. J. H. Haughev, 
Berrien Springs, Route 1, Mich. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


out for 











WANTED—Carload or less lots white and 
darker extracted. State quantity, quality, 
packing and lowest price. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 





RENDER your own combs and cappings with- 
out trouble or expense; make foundation for 
yourself and others easy. Address, 
J. J. Angus Grand Haven, Mich. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens combine the 
qualities you want. They are great honey 
gatherers, beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1; 6, 
$5; tested, $3; breeders, A and $10. 
Phelps & Son, 
3 Wilcox st Binghampton, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Small apiary, 25 colonies Italian 
bees in 8-frame hives; quantity of new hives, 
supers and accessories. 
O. Flinch, Huntington, N. Y. 





WANTED—wWhite and amber extracted honey 
in one to five thousand pound lots. 
Hyde, New Canton, IIl. 





UNTIL NOV. 1 we can supply queens from 
our superior strain of three-band Italians 
at these prices: Untested, 50c;, $6 per doz.; 
tested, $1 each. No disease. All queens guar- 
anteed. J. W. K. Shaw & Co., 
Loreauville, La. 





FOR SALE—Fifty colonies Italian bees in 10- 
frame dovetailed hives, with one deep super 
and extracting combs and with wood and zinc 
excluders. Price, $6 each, at the bee-yard. If 
you mean business enclose 2-cent stamp for re- 
ply. A. J. Diebold, Seneca, III. 





FOR SALE—A splendid apiary of 100 colo- 

nies of Italian bees in 8-frame hives, in one 
of the best locations for quantity and quality 
of honey. No disease in this part of Nevada. 
Yard is fenced. There is a comb-honey house, 
extracting house on two levels, 8- frame power 
extractor, one h. p. engine. Have unlimited 
supplies, both comb and extracting. Price of 
bees, $6 per colony for quick sale. Hives will 
be left full of good honey. Other stuff, as 
much as desired, at bargain prices. Everything 
of the best and in good condition. 

. E. Patton, LaMoille, Nevada. 





WANTED—Car load or less lots White and 


buckwheat comb State quantity, grading, 
sections size and lowest price. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Richmond Hill. N. Y. 





WANTED—Comb, 
wax. 
6A12t 


extracted honey, and bees- 
R. A. Burnett & Co., 
173 S. Water St., Chicago, Tl. 





WANTER—Beeswax at all times in any quan- 
tity, for cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


FOR SALE—12,000 Ibs. of basswood and clo- 
ver honey, in 60-lb cans; 15c, f. o. b. my 
station. Chester E Keister, 
Clarno, Wis. 





WANTED—Small lots off grade honey for 
baking purposes. C. W. Finch, 
1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, II. 


WANTED—To buy No. 1 light honey, clover 
preferred. Write at once to Emil Strudel, 
1393 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SUPPLIES 


FILMS ‘DEVELOP Soe prints, 5c each, 
cash. E. O. Waltz, Medina, Ohio. 


PICK UP some easy 




















money gathering butter- 


flies, insects. I buy 750 kinds. Some $1-$7. 
Intensely interesting. 2-c stamp brings pros- 
pectus. Get posted. Sinclair, 


Box 244, D., 41, Los Angeles, Calif. 





SIBERIAN FUR FARM, Hamilton, Canada, 

breeds foxes, marten, mink, ermine, skunks 
and black Siberian hares. Information and 
price list free. Write address plainly. 





FOR SALE—Best quality foundation. 
Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. ye for satalog. 


. E. Burdick, Thecesite, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Queen Excluders, 
Write for prices and photo. 


G. Little, 








new style; 


Hartley, Iowa. 





HONEY LABELS 


HONEY LABELS—We have just issued a 
new and up-to-date catalog of honey labels 
and stationery. Write for your copy. Neat la- 
bels and quick delivery guaranteed. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 








WANTED—To buy, a quantity of dark 
amber honey for baking purposes. 
G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 


and 





cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a 
pound for wax rendered. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





HONEY WANTED—We are in the market 
for white and light amber grades of honey, 
also off grades which are suitable for baking. 
If you have such honey to offer, please send 
us sample, state the quantity you have, how 

packed and your lowest price for same. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





FOR SALE—Clover, heartsease, No. 1 white 
comb, $3.50 per case; fancy, $3.75; extra 
fancy, $4.00; 24 Danz. sections to case, ex- 

tracted, 120-lb. cases, 15c per Ib. 
W. A. Latshaw, Carlisle, 


Ind. 





CHAS. ISRAEL BROS. CO., 486 Canal St, 

New York. Established 1878. We are in 
the market for both comb and extracted honey. 
Send prices delivered New York; state the 
quantities you have and how packed, and send 
samples. 





HONEY LABEL CATALOGUE, with letter- 
heads, cards, rubber stamps, pad stamps; 
money saved. Acme Printing Co., Medina O. * 





SEND TODAY for samples of latest honey la- 
bels. Not only the most attractive, but also 





the lowest in price. Cat. free. Liberty Pub. Co., 
Sta. D, Box 4-H. Cleveland, Ohio. 
WANTED 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 

steam pressure wax presses. 
adant & Sons, Hamilton, Iu. 





WANTED—To hear from parties having foun- 
dation mills to sell, either new or needing 
slight repairs. 
J 


J. Angus Grand Haven, Mich. 





WANTED—Young man of some experience to 
go south with me to help in shipping bees 
north in the spring. Good chance to learn bee- 
keeping from A to Z. I have had 25 years’ 
experience with bees; shipping bees north three 
seasons. Must be willing to put in full time, 
with no objections to batching it. Will pay 
fare both were and find board for services. 
. Gressman, Hamburg, N. Y. 
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Crop Reports and Market Conditions 


Reports on the complete crop for 1917 indicate that 
there has been a slight turn for the better since our last 
month’s report. This is due, no doubt, to the fall flow, 
which has developed fairly well in most communities 
where a fall flow is expected, and also to the excess over 
last season in some of the western communities, notably, 
Washington, Utah, and some parts of Montana and Cali- 
fcrnia. 

The September 1 crop report of the Department of 
Agriculture gives the average per colony yield over the 
whole country as 36 pounds as compared to 46 pounds in 
1616 and 37 pounds in 1915. Possibly that average is a 
little high for this year, owing to the proneness of re- 
porters to turn in failure of crops, whereas the large crop 
man is more apt to make full report. Possibly we have 
more than half as much as last year, but reports coming 
in here would not indicate that the crop is over 60 per cent 
of 1916, which would make about 28 pounds per colony. 

The late flows in Florida and Georgia have been very 
good, those in Alabama and the central South poor, while 
Texas, which has had an extreme failure, may be a little 
better off in some localities. Most of the reports from 
there indicate that the bees are dying from starvation if 
not fed carefully, and that the crop will be negligible. 
California’s later flows have increased that State’s aver- 
age so that they probably have as much honey as last 
season. In the central West the flow is small, but better 
than expected. 


HONEY SALES AND PRICES 


A very large percentage of the honey is being sold 
and shipped as fast as harvested. What was not con- 
tracted for at a lower price earlier is selling now on a 
basis of at least 12% cents for white extracted f. 0. b. pro- 
ducer’s shipping point. We know of one car of white ex- 
tracted which sold for 15 cents per pound, and many other 
lots which have brought the producer 13 and 14 cents. 

In comb honey, sales of cars have been made readily 
at $3.25 to $3.75, according to grade. Many of the larger 
producers are holding or selling co-operatively and se- 
curing a price of at least $4.00 per case f. o. b., while 
$4.50 is no unusual price. 

What honey is not sold is being held generally for a 
price of 15 cents for extracted, and some few reporters 
are asking 17 and 18 cents in large lots in 60-pound cans, 
with every indication that prices will not drop in the 
near future. 


THE DEMAND FOR HONEY 


Some parties report that sales are difficult at a price 
above 15 cents in 60-pound cans. However, the number 
of inquiries being received by producers and sellers show 


that the demand is very much above what it has been in 
any recent year. A large Southern beekeeper who vis- 
ited here recently states that most of the cane syrup 
of the South has been exported, with the result that 
honey is having to replace it on the tables of the South 
even at the present high prices of honey. 

Wholesale grocers are selling much more honey than 
they ever did before, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are having to ask a much increased price. : 

If war conditions do not change greatly in the next 
two or three months we do not see how there can help 
being an extreme shortage in honey by holiday time. 
Foreign buyers are still active, though none that we know 
of are offering over 16 cents f. o. b. New York, out of 
which has to come freight and profits of the buyers. 
With the excessive ocean freights, this honey becomes 
pretty high priced by the time it reaches the consumer 
abroad. 

One lot of honeydew, ordinarily hard to sell at 5 cents 
a pound, was offered to Eastern buyers at 11 cents per 
pound. The offer was accepted, but the lot had already 
been sold by the beekeeper. : 


CONDITION OF BEES AND PLANTS 


As stated above, Texas bees are perishing where they 
have not been fed liberally, and are, therefore, not in very 
good shape. In many New York localities heavy fail 
feeding will have to be done. The same is true through- 
out the middle West, where the honey flow has been 
spotted; some honey extracted in some localities, but in 
most the bees will do well to have enough to winter on, 
and many should be fed soon. 

Recent rains throughout the Mississippi Valley have 
helped save the clover from drought. It now looks as if 
the clover plants would go into winter in fairly good 
shape, which is all in favor of at least a partial clover 
crop in 1918. 


INCREASE IN BEES 


A remarkable thing in practically all reports is that 
though but few more bees were kept in 1917 than in 1916, 
there will be a very large increase in number of bees in 
1618. Almost without exception, reporters are going to 
increase their holdings all the way from 25 to 100 per 
cent. Many will increase by division, many more by 
buying in box hives and transferring, but by far the 
larger portion expect to take the pound package route. 
It is to be hoped that conditions in the Souh next spring 
are more favorable to early shipment of pound packages. 
Many bees arrived in the North this year too late to 
build up and make much surplus. Others report excel- 
lent success, where shipments arrived by May 20. 











from 


is quotable at these prices. 
l4c to 


In extract honey at present paying 34c cash and 386c in trade 





the market is ' 
from 35c to 37c for the best grades. 





New York, Sept. 18.—As to comb honey, 
nothing definite can be said at this date. From 
reports we have been receiving, it appears that 
a fair crop has been produced in York State, 
but no prices have been established that we 
know of, and therefore, cannot make any quo- 
tations until the next issue. The same applies 
to extracted honey, and no prices seem to be 
established. Southern honey seems to be pret- 
ty well cleaned up, and shipments now are 
mostly in small lots, many grades selling at 
from 10c to lle per pound. The second qual- 
ity, such as light amber, is selling at around 
8c to 9c, while very dark honey of rank flavor 
is not selling for more than 6c to 7c. 

Beeswax is declining rapidly, and at present 
is not selling for more than 38c to 40c for 
choice yellow tock; darker for less. 

Hitpretu & SEGELKEN. 

Cxicaco, Sept. 18.—In regard to the honey 
market, it is just opening up. We had about 
100 cases of small lots, just in, which sold 
from 18c to 20c per pound, and the market 


14%c. Beeswax 
We look 
for high prices to prevail on honey the entire 
season. We sold about 8 carloads last year 
and expect to handle 10 cars this year. 
Coyne Brotruers. 


San Antonio, Sept. 18.—Very little honey 
is in the Texas markets. The only carload 
offerings this year were from the alfalfa belt 
in the extreme western portion of the State. 
Prices in local lots have ranged (wholesale) 
from 10c to 12c for extracted. Very little or 
no bulk comb has been offered. Cotton surplus 
did not appear until September and prospects 
are not very flattering for more than 60 per 
cent of a normal crop. 

Beeswax prices are 30c and 32c, trade basis, 
with very little offered, and a feeling of stiff- 
ness in anticipation of higher prices. 

SOUTHWESTERN Bee ComMPany. 


Denver, Sept. 18.—We are at present s:.1- 
ing new honey to retailers at the following 
prices: No. 1 white comb honey, per case of 
24 sections, $4.50; No. 2, at $4.00. 

Extracted white, according to quantity, 16 to 


C. 
We are buying beeswax at all times and are _ 


for clean yellow wax, delivered here. 
Tue Coro. Honey PropuGers’ Ass’N. 
F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 18.—During the past 30 days 
we have witnessed an active market, with light 
receipts. 

Fancy comb has reached 22c per lb., No. 1 
selling freely at 20c to 2lc per lb., with few 
ambers offered, but bringing from 1c to 3c per 
Ib less. Extracted clover and basswood blend 
of good body and flavor brings 15c per pound. 
Amber grades range from 1c to 5c per pound 
less, according to color, flavor and body. This 
applies to honey in tin. In barrels 1c per Ib. 
less is the prevailing difference. 

Beeswax is not active, but prices are ranging 
at from 35c to 38c lb., according to color and 


cleanliness. 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Sept. 15.—The demand for 
honey is somewhat limited at the high prices. 
Best comb honey is selling at around $4.50 per 
case of 24 sections, some selling as low as 
$4.25. Extracted honey is moving slowly at 
15c a pound for light colored. 

No. 1 beeswax is selling at 40c a pound. 

C. C. CLemons Propuce ComMPANny. 
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START RIGHT 
“First Lessons in Beekeeping” 


By C. P. DADANT 


Editor of the American Bee Journal 


: | 
51 x 8 Inches | | 167 Pages 


Attractive Cloth Binding 178 Illustrations 


| 
: 
\ 
Lt 








AVOID the usual mistakes of the beginner with Bees, by getting this book, which will start you 
right. The author has had fifty years of actual apiary experience, has traveled widely, visiting 
leading beekeepers in Europe and America, and is fully qualified to write on every phase of prac- 


tical honey production. This book is worth several times its cost to the beginner 
the first year. 


Price $1, Postpaid  *.iee Ametcs: Dep Jour==! $1.75 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 








Your Perplexing Question 


What was it this year? Did your bees swarm too much? Has your honey soured? Are your drones black, 


and why? Are you troubled with foulbrood? Wouldn’t the bees work in the supers? Do you want to raise 
queens for your own use? 


A SINGLE ANSWER 


May save you many pounds of honey, many wrong steps. It would be worth dollars to you. Yet here you 
have a thousand of these questions answered in that latest of bee books 


“‘A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions’’ 
By DR. C. C. MILLER 


A World’s Record—Dr. Miller holds the 
world’s record for comb honey produc- 
tion in an apiary of seventy colonies or 
more. In 1913 his average from 72 colo- 
nies was 266 sections per colony. His 
best colony gave him 402 finished sec- 
tions. 


Experience is a Good Teacher—That’s why 
this book should be at your hand. Dr. 
Miller has had sixty years of experi- 
ence with bees. His problems were 
similar to yours and he has overcome 
them. 





The “Thousand Answers” book contains 280 pag:s. It is cloth bound and printed on good paper. Its 


thousand answers were culled from over 10,000 as answered in the American Bee Journal by Dr. Miller 
in the last 22 years. ‘ 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Sold with the American Bee Journal, one year (new or renewal) for $1.75 
Canadian Postage l5c extra. Foreign Postage 25c extra. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :: HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Preparing for the 1918 Trade 


Twenty-one years of Select Breeding gives us Bees of Highest Quality and Vitality. 
Largest Packers, Shippers and Queen Breeders in the South. 


1500 Colonies of Bees and 1500 Nuclei 
10,000 Pounds of Bees == Annual Capacity Italian Queens, 15,000 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION WE GUARANTEE 


M. C. BERRY @ CO., Hayneville. Alabama, U.S.A. 




















Special Prices on Five Pound Friction-Top Pails 


For a short time only, and in order to reduce stock to make room for Bee Supply cars, we offer special 
prices on Five Pound Friction-Top Pails, in lots of 500 or more. 
Price per hundred, $7.50, 


f.o.b. Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, Ia. DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either. Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- “= 
THE MASSIE HIVE ing. and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
with a feeder without extra cost. 
Fer Comb er Extracted Honey 
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beEE Hives 


Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us that the : 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect The Dovetailed Hive for Comb Honey 
are received daily from those whoare using this hive. 


Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and special price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 Sd St. Council Bluffs, lowa 











QUEENS of MOORE’S 


ENLIST || sets 


That fill the supers quick 

Y With honey nice and thick. 

In the growing army of honey-producers who are They have won a world-wide repu 
cae Se Saar gathering, hardiness 
. ; : gen , etc. 

preparing to do their bit for Uncle Sam and the Untested queens. $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00 
: : ‘ ogieet untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00 
Allies, by endeavoring to secure a bigger crop of ma 


anteed. Circular free. 


J. P. MOORE 
honey than ever before. Queen-breeder Rt. 1, Morgan Ky. 











Prospects are bright for a bumper yield. Are 





you ready for it? Don’t wait for prices to soar 





; - Write for Price List and 
again, but place your orders now. —— 


tive of 


THE A. L ROOT COMPANY , HIGH GRADE 


Italian Queens 
. And Bees by the Pound 
Medina, Ohio . JAY SMITH 


1159 DeWolfe St. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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BEEKEEPERS :— 
We manufacture millions of sections 
every year that are as good as the best. 


5 The cheapest for the quality ; best for 
% the price. If you buy them once, you will 


® buy again. 


- 


We also manufacture hives, brood- 
frames, section-holdersand shipping 
cases. 


Our catalog is free for the asking. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 














ECONOM ECONOMY TO YOURSELF 

ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 
Are two essential points gained by using 

Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
Because it is the same TASTE, and the same SMELL, 
and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB the Honey- 
bees make themselves. It is the more acceptable to 
them because it is not like their OWN COMB. 
Remember, Mr. Beekeeper, that to you HONEY IS 
MONEY —then use 

Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Work for a full-capacity honey crop 
Send for Samples—All Supplies at Prices you Appreciate 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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PORTER -ccare 


SAVES 
HONEY 
y TIME 
MONEY 
For sale by all ¢pater- 


f no dealer, write factory 
R, & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








FREEMAN'S FARMER = "orth, Vekime, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want a descriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 


SHIPPING CASES 


For Comb Honey 








We are prepared to make 
prompt shipments. We want 
you on our mailing list. 

Send for our catalogue. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


Weare still furnishing bee-hives made 
of white pine lumber; they are well made 
and will last. Our large catalog, giving 
full particulars about all bee supplies is 
free for the asking, Beeswax taken in 
exchange for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri 





Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 
and Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz., 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. ; 

Package bees, $1.25 per lb. Including un- 
tested queen, $2.00 per lb Order early. 

My package is light. Saves you bees and 
express. Prompt shipment; safe arrival and 
perfect satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. 


J. F ARCHDEKIN, 
Bordelonville, Louisiana 


9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 
Read what J. I. Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
g make with this saw, It 
~ will doall you say of it.” 
Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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Here’s a Convincing Case of an 


= 
Experienced Beekeeper who— 
( But let the gentleman tell it himself ): 
BUCK GROVE, IOWA, February 2, 1916. ; 
“T have been a Cypress man for lo, these many moons. Almost all my dovetail 
hives are of Cypress, as are bottom-boards, and I think, shallow telescope covers. My 
hive stands are of Cypress, and stand in the mud and wet all the time and are as solid 





as when I got the first one some years ago. Cypress ds a trifle heavier than white 
(cork) ene, but not much more than the heavier grade of 9 now used. The fact 
that it is ‘everlasting’ compensates for all this.” (Signed) A. F. BONNEY, M. D. 





For a job of repairing or for equipment, the lumber that will give you the greatest real investment value in the market is Cypress, com- 
monly known as the ‘“‘Wood Eternal.’’ This wood does not rot down like most woods; it lasts and lasts, and LASTS, and LASTS and 
LASTS. It is the Gopher Wood of the Bible—Noah built his ark of Cypress. Since the days of Noah, Cypress has been famous for 
endurance under the most trying conditions. Cypress is the one certified Greenhouse wood. That’s “some” test. Bottom- | 
boards are another. 


GET A BOOK.---IT IS FREE 


There are 42 volumes in the internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library, and each is authoritative in its field, and all are FREE. 
Vol. 1 is the U. S. Gov’t Report on Cypress—that is a good authority, surely. Vol. 4 is the Barn Book, with plans and specifications 
for building. Vol. 36 is the Carpentry Book, making easy a dozen hard jobs of carpentry. Vol. 19 is the Canoe and Boat Book. Vol. 
37 is the Silo Book. All are free for the asking. Suppose you ask for one or a dozen, right away. | 


WORTH INVESTIGATING 


This Cypress wood matter is worth investigating. Just write our “All-round Helps Department.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., or 
1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. | 


For quick service address nearest office. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Have you any light amber or white EXTRACTED HONEY? Send us a sample of what you 
have and state how packed. We will name you our best spot cash price. 


BEE HIVES and SUPPLIES 


For beekeepers who buy wisely; we have just received ten car loads of “LEWIS BEWARE, 
everything bright and new. Quality unexcelled 


—— 
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Send us a list of your needs. We will gladly quote you prices that will save you money. 


Save Your Combs and Cappings 


and send them to us. Our high-pressure outfits and special equipment will get out all the 
available wax. The extra wax we get usually more than pays for rendering charges. 


5 FOU 


For your share of wax we will either pay you the highest cash price or work it for you into 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 


- 


If your bees are not already acquainted with DADANT’S FOUNDATION, you should give 
them a chance to test it. Their action will be more convincing than our words, ‘“‘Best by Test.” 


Cuma Gk Kk pfu gfe Ga Pa Ge ple Pe; 
DADANT’& SONS. 
Feeoe HAMILTON? ILLINOIS. 
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-DADANT 





